DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS, 1953 


MONDAY, APRIL 7, 1952 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 2:15 p. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-37, the Capitol, Hon. Richard B. Russell (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Russell, Young, Thye, and Ellender. 

Senator Russet. The committee will come to order. 

The first witness we will hear from this afternoon is Senator Con- 
nally from Texas. Senator, will you proceed, please? 


PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION 
MARKETING SERVICES 


STATEMENT OF HON. TOM CONNALLY, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


LIVESTOCK MARKET NEWS SERVICE 


Senator ConNALLY. I am appearing here today, Mr. Chairman, in 
connection with a little item concerning the Agriculture Market 
News Service found at pages 34 and 35 of the pending bill. Specifically 
I want to discuss with you this service as provided for the Union 
Stockyards at San Antonio, Tex. 

They have a big marketing service there that aids particularly the 
cattlemen and the livestock owners that bring their stock to that 
market. At the present time, the cost for this service at San Antonio 
is $13,000. The Federal Government is currently providing approxi- 
mately $7,000 of this amount, and a substantial portion of the remain- 
ing $6,000 is being furnished by the Texas Cattle Raisers Association. 
The proposal is that the Federal Government assume this additional 
cost of $6,000. Specifically, the additional $6,000 amount would 
cover costs as follows: For one-half of the reporter’s salary, $2,400; 
for the salary of the Federal clerk to take the place of the State-paid 
clerk, $3,100; and for supplies, $500. 

The House Appropriations Committee acted on this matter and 
made a report. You will observe from the report of the House 
Appropriations Committee at page 12, the statment that— 

While no change should be made in the basis established in 1951 for determining 
where Federal Market News Services should be established, the Secretary is 
requested to give further consideration to such services at San Antonio, Tex.; 
Statesboro, Ga., and the Appalachian area. Fifty-thousand dollars of the amount 
approved for 1953 should be placed in reserve for possible use in these areas until 
such a study has been completed. 
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The marketing areas served by the Union Stockyards at San 
Antonio embraces a very considerable portion of the State of Texas 
and adjoining States. Producers and buyers alike depend upon in- 
formation concerning sales at San Antonio to guide them in the mar- 
keting of livestock, not only at San Antonio, but throughout that 
marketing area. Livestock Market News Service is provided by 
the Federal Government at all principal livestock markets in the 
country. 

While this service is currently available at San Antonio, the Federal 
Government provides only about half the annual cost of $13,000. 
The State of Texas also participates in financing this service. This 
dual arrangement, however, is not satisfactory in that there is divided 
responsibility, both in the supplying of the funds and the furnishing 
of the services. 

At Houston and Fort Worth markets, on the other hand, the entire 
cost of providing the market news service is supplied by the Federal 
Government, despite the fact that the Houston market is a very much 
smaller market than that at San Antonio and affects a much smaller 
group of either producers or buyers. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


I am hopeful that your committee may be disposed to earmark the 
total amount of $13,000 requested for this service at San Antonio. 

Senator Russetu. Thank you, Senator. We are glad to have had 
you here. 

Senator ConnaALLy. Thank you. I hope you can do this. I would 
like to emphasize that at Houston the Federal Government appro- 
priates all the money for that market, and at San Antonio, which has 
a much bigger market, they do not appropriate it all. 

Senator Russet. That is true in a number of cases, as the original 
market services were nearly all 100 percent Federal funds. In recent 
years, though, there has been a requirement in nearly all of the new 
ones that were created that the State match the funds. I imagine 
that the Houston market is older than the San Antonio market. 

Senator Conna.tuy. I do not know, but it is not as good a market 
or as big a market. 

The $6,000 that the State is supposed to have been paying during 
this time is mostly derived from private subscriptions from the Texas 
Cattle Raisers Association and not from the State treasury. 

We thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russeiu. We are glad to have heard you, Senator, and 
we will give it our sympathetic consideration when we come to marking 
up the bill. 

Senator ConnaL.y. It has been a pleasure to be here, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Russety. Our next witness this afternoon is Senator Hill 
of Alabama. Will you proceed, Senator Hill? 
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RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


Rurat TELEPHONE PROGRAM 


STATEMENT OF HON. LISTER HILL, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


TECHNICAL STUDIES OF REA PROGRAMS 


Senator Hiti. Two years ago Congress passed an amendment to 
the Rural Electrification Act providing for a loan program to finance 
the expansion and improvement of rural telephone service. In the 
debate preceding passage of this amendment in the Senate, it was 
pointed out repeatedly that the reason for placing the rural telephone 
program in the Rural Electrification Administration was the success 
which had been achieved by REA in extending electric service to 
such a large percentage of farm people in all parts of the country. 

REA is the only organization—Government or commercial—in 
which electrification and telephony are considered from the standpoint 
of completely rural systems. You don’t have to be an engineer to 
see that a power system or telephone system out in the country is a 
lot different than in the city. The problems are different, too. 

It was one of my hopes in sponsoring the rural te lephone program 
that by studying the problems of rural systems we could help get 
telephones out to the country folks. That is what is happening 
today. REA made a good record in using technical studies and de- 
velopments to help get electricity to farmers in the last decade and a 
half and I am pleased to see that it is beginning to make the same 


kind of progress in developing ways for getting telephones into rural 
arcas On an economical basis. 

Of course, we are just at the beginning, but I believe there are great 
opportunities for using technical developments in solving the trouble- 
some problems that are bound to come up in the rural telephone 
program. I want to see REA drive ahead to continue the progress 
that it has already started. 


DEVELOPMENT OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


REA’s technical contributions to the development of rural electri- 
fication are a matter of record. These contributions have resulted in 
substantial savings. The farmers are benefiting from these savings. 
But beyond that, these technical developments have helped accelerate 
the coming of the time when all rural people may have electric service. 

Up to the time when REA was established, the few miles of rural 
power lines already built generally used the same construction methods 
and materials as had been used in urban areas. No wonder the power 
companies at that time felt that they had gone about as far out in the 
country as they could go and still make money. 

As soon as REA got under way it was apparent that materials, equip- 
ment, and construction methods would have to be designed—or 
redesigned—specifically to meet the problems characteristic of rural 
areas. 

The first step was to set up standards of quality and performance for 
the various items of materials to be used in rural power line construc- 
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tion and standardized construction design. The standards were high— 
but purposely so as a safeguard to the Government’s loan investment. 
Standardization of design permitted large-scale construction, helped 
the new rural power systems reduce costs and so enabled thousands and 
thousands of farmers to obtain service who would never have received 
it otherwise. 

As I remember, one of the earliest steps taken by REA engineers 
was the use of the longer span. This means using fewer poles to the 
mile, and therefore fewer items of pole hardware, brackets, anchors, 
and so forth. But it was not solved simply by cutting out a pole here 
and there. A new type of line had to be designed, taking into account 
such problems as the weight and tensile strength of the wire, the 
strength of the poles, and so on. 

The important point, however, is what was accomplished. This one 
improvement alone resulted in vast savings and made it economically 
possible to extend service in many areas where it would not have been 
possible with the higher costs. You can better understand what I 
mean by vast savings when you multiply the potential savings by 
one borrower by a thousand—for there are now well over 1,000 REA- 
financed power systems. 

The standardization of materials and equipment in the electrifica- 
tion program has been another important step. This, too, has resulted 
in money savings to the farmers who own and operate their own rural 
electric systems. 

Basically, standardization is the foundation for mass production. 
Industry has long benefited from mass production—that’s what first 
brought the automobile within financial reach of the average farmer 
and workingman. 

REA took a leaf from that book—and encouraged standardization 
of virtually all items used in construction. This brought the advan- 
tages of mass production to each individual borrower. It resulted in 
savings—both in initial construction and in operation and mainte- 
nance. These were economies, furthermore, which assured quality 
of material, and uniformity of design and construction. 

Adoption of these standard designs and practices has still another 
advantage. REA borrowers are able readily to interchange personnel 
and equipment. This becomes important in emergencies. More than 
once this flexibility in operation has saved money and helped a stricken 
co-op get its lines back in service quickly. 

Snow and sleet storms and hurricanes create problems where this 
flexibility pays extra dividends to the co-op. For instance, I’ve been 
told of a co-op in Missouri which suffered heavy losses during severe 
ice storms last winter. Three nearby co-op sent trucks and crews so 
that service was restored quickly. While this is only one case in point, 
it illustrates the values of standardization. 


TECHNICAL STUDIES NEEDED 


Studies, into ways and means for making the program more effeetive 
are, of course, something that cannot stop after the early pioneering 
years. It must go on if the service provided through the programs is 
to be made available to people in the thinner areas that remain. 

A development that holds promise for getting farther out into the 
sparsely settled sections of the country is the use of higher voltages on 
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the distribution lines. REA has adopted this practice now and reports 
that it is working out very well. 

Systems with the higher voltage, which I am told is 14,400 volts, 
can ‘provide four times as much electric power as the present 7,200- volt 
lines, using wires of the same size. 

The lines can extend farther from the substation or power source 
without any greater voltage drop than on the present systems. 

Wires to carry the same amount of power as the 7,200-volt lines but 
at 14,400 volts can be smaller. Thus building costs for the same 
amount of power delivered can be lowered as much as from 15 to 35 
percent compared with other methods of construction. 

However, this development in itself presented problems. The type 
of construction for the higher voltage lines required testing and 
improvements. Heavier transformers, specially designed for this 
voltage, had to be built, tested, and redesigned to meet the require- 
ments. Radio noise increased in consumers’ homes, and pole mount- 
ings had to be changed to reduce the noise. All of these problems had 
to be worked out before REA could recommend the use of this con- 
struction on a wide scale. 

In addition to savings in construction costs, this change in line 
voltage means that service can be taken to isolated areas where before 
it would have been economically impossible to build lines. This also 
means that on svstems where the power loads have grown far beyond 
the capacity to handle them at present, conversion to the 14,400-volt 
distribution will make it possible to meet the heavy loads. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF PRIOR STUDIES 


I have asked REA’s electrical engineers for information on some of 
the other results of their technical investigations and studies. They 
tell me, for instance, that REA pioneered in the use of an electrical 
device known as the oil circuit recloser. It is used on rural distribution 
lines to start power flowing through the lines after a temporary out- 
age—much as if you were replacing a blown-out fuse in your fuse 
box—only this is completely automatic. By testing these devices in 
actual service on rural lines, REA engineers have been able to suggest 
successive improvements to manufacturers with a better product 
resulting. 

I am told that REA borrowers using these automatic oil circuit 
reclosers have achieved notable savings in their operations, and at 
the same time improved significantly the quality of electric service 
provided their consumers. 

REA’s engineers are continuing their investigations into all phases 
of rural electric service that might reduce costs and improve service. 
Last year the agency published 35 reports and papers on various 
technical problems. 

One of these reports concerned chemical control of brush along 
rights-of-way. Brush along rural power lines means potential trouble 
for the co-op or any rural power supplier. In the early days of the 
program, REA borrowers had to rely on hand or mechnical cutting of 
brush, and do it several times during the growing season. Commer- 
cial power suppliers were using some of the earlier types of brush- 
control chemicals, their applications were made without particular 
consideration of keeping data for comparisons—and while they had 
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satisfactory results their findings were not always available to REA 
borrowers. 

REA tried to obtain as much information as possible from manu- 
facturers and users of chemical sprays, but was unable to get the kind 
of information needed. Its engineers then began a systematic study 
of the use of chemicals—testing for strength of the various chemical 
solutions needed, the costs (which were particularly important from 
the standpoint of a co-op), and the permanence of the results. By 
working with other agencies and with companies interested in chemi- 
cal weed and brush control, they were able to supplv borrowers with 
information on the use and effectiveness of chemicals for brush control, 
with comparative costs. 

Co-ops, for instance, learned that under certain conditions chemicals 
could be used satisfactorily, that spraying to kill down the brush is 
faster, lasts longer than the previous methods, is cheaper and saves 
labor. This means savings in line maintenance costs. 

There are many ways to get at the problems of improving electric 
service for rural people. No doubt you have, as I have, experienced 
interference on vour radio. The engineers point out to me that, when 
this noise comes from the highlines, it is usually a sign of the need 
for maintenance work on the power system. Because of this, one of 
REA’s studies has dealt with radio and television interference. 


IMPROVEMENT IN CONSTRUCTION 


These investigations have led to improvement in design of rural 
construction, particularly in the position of equipment mounted on the 
poles. The result has been better service to farm people. Beyond 
this very practical value, however, has been the better radio and tele- 
vision reception that consumers have been able to enjoy. These 
studies hold forth even greater promise for future developments. 

So much for some of the history and achievements of research in 
REA’s electrification program. ‘Technical investigations have more 
than justified themselves in money saved, safer construction, and 
improved service. 


DEVELOPMENT OF RURAL TELEPHONE PROGRAM 


This same kind of continuous search for improvements and possible 
economies is required and absolutely essential, I am convinced, in the 
development of the rural telephone program. We are at the stage—a 
little past the beginning and with some experience behind us—to make 
the greatest use of REA’s findings in similar investigations in the field 
of rural telephony. 

Today there are no national standards of specifications for the major 
items of telephone equipment for rural line construction, and few, if 
any, generally accepted methods of evaluating the design and - 
formance of such equipment, which are available to independent 
organizations. 

This means that it has been up to REA to initiate standardization, 
rather than extend it. In order to get the rural telephone program 
under way without undue delays, REA prepared temporary standards 
and specifications, and compiled a tentative list of acceptable equip- 
ment and materials based on items available at the time. Then the 
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engineers turned to the task of developing standards for equipment 
and materials designed to meet the problems which strictly rural 
systems present. Since no other agency is interested in telephony 
from a completely rural standpoint, this had to be part of REA’s job. 

On the basis of data from field installations and the laboratories, 
REA engineers drafted and later revised specifications which were 
circulated to interested manufacturers. Then they invited various 
manufacturers to send their engineers to conferences to go over the 
proposed specifications and to tell them whether the companies would 
be able to produce equipment that would meet the requirements. 
I am told that the conference on dial central office specifications was 
the first such conference ever held in the independent telephone 
industry. 

REA made significant achievements in its first year and a half. 
Specifications for seven types of outside plant equipment and material 
were completed and accepted by REA standardization committees. 
Many others were brought to various advanced stages of completion. 

At this point I would like to say that REA, through its interest in 
rural power systems, had occasion to work on telephone problems, 
long before the rural telephone program became law. This work was 
in connection with the joint use of poles and wire. Several years ago 
REA personnel worked with the Bell laboratories in developing a 
carrier system by which power lines could be used to transmit tele- 
phone communications. REA later cooperated in field tests of this 
equipment. 

REA assisted its borrowers interested in pursuing that possibility 
and drew up contract agreements for the use of REA borrowers and 
local telephone companies. While negotiations were usually tedious 
and time-consuming, and although only a few agreements were finally 
signed, these arrangements did result in getting telephone service to 
several thousand farm families. At the time these agreements were 
signed, there were no other prospects whereby these people could ever 
hope to get phones. 

Experience gained in the investigations leading to the development 
of the power-line carrier telephone is now proving valuable in the 
present telephone program. 


TECHNICAL INVESTIGATIONS 


I have become particularly interested in these technical investiga- 
tions in rural telephony because of work currently being done in my 
own State in a little community called Foley. 

One test involves two circuits of experimental subscriber carrier 
equipment, which operates over a pair of wires, just as in conventional 
telephony, but on the radio principle. 

Engineers tell me that by connecting a specially designed radio 
transmitter and radio receiver to the two ends of a telephone circuit 
consisting of a pair of wires, they have the equivalent of stringing an 
additional circuit. In other words, two voice paths or channels are 
made available. Two-way conversations can be carried on over both 
of these voice channels at the same time without any interference 
between the two. This radio device is one type of telephone carrier 
aba sg and can accommodate up to 8 or 10 subscribers on a party 
ine basis. 
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If this test proves the equipment feasible—and present indications 
are that it will—then in many areas it will be a great time and money 
saver. I have learned that under ideal conditions, a channel of carrier 
equipment can be installed in as little as 2 or 3 hours. This will 
represent a considerable saving over the cost of installing an additional 
wire circuit on an existing pole line. 

I say that indications are that the equipment at Foley will prove the 
idea practical. However, REA’s technical people want to test it over 
a long enough period of time to be sure of their findings. I am told 
that it may be necessary to redesign the apparatus before full assurance 
can be given of dependable service, but this test is a beginning and 
presages wonderful possibilities. 

Another test is being made at Foley. This is for a rural subscriber 
radiotelephone installation, which has become known as the radio 
link. REA engineers selected two companies for testing this kind of 
equipment. Chancellor, Va., was chosen as the site for one test 
because of its nearness to Washington and consequent ease of accessi- 
bility to the engineers working with the equipment. The Gulf Tele- 
phone Co. at Foley was also selected because the territory served by 
part of the system is particularly suitable for the use of radio. Part of 
the system crosses big expanses of water along the shores of which the 
sand dunes shift in the windy season, making the job of line building 
difficult and uncertain. 

By this device isolated groups of up to about 10 people are connected 
together with a conventional two-wire telephone circuit and then con- 
nected to the telephone exchange by radio. If this equipment proves 
feasible, these installations usually would be made where the isolated 
groups are as much as 30 miles from the telephone exchange and where 
the terrain—swamps, heavy woodlands, or mountains—make it diffi- 
cult and economically not feasible to build pole lines. 

Incidentally, this same telephone company is installing a micro- 
wave radio for trunking between Foley and Orange Beach. This is a 
method of communication by the use of extremely short wave radio. 
While the Bell system has had considerable success in the use of micro- 
waves, there are problems of adapting and tailoring microwave systems 
to make them economically feasible for rural systems. Feasibility for 
a rural system, for instance, might be established in a case where the 
microwave device could be used to span a large body of water which 
otherwise would require a long, circuitous pole line. 

It is too early to be sure about the outcome of these investigations. 
The tests may show that considerable redesign and development of 
the equipment will be required. But the whole future of rural tele- 
phony, and certainly the speed with which it moves ahead, may be 
affected by the outcome of these tests. 


COSTS OF RURAL TELEPHONE CONSTRUCTION 


As I say, I became particularly interested in these investigations 
because of the work being done in Alabama. However, REA’s en- 
gineers are not limiting their studies to radio and carrier telephony. 
They are applying their techniques and talents to investigations of 
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materials from the standpoint of cost and quality to insure that 
REA telephone borrowers will obtain materials that are fully satis- 
factory. 

For example, in its search to lower costs of telephone construction, 
REA investigated the use of plastic insulated cables and high strength 
line wire. As a result of their findings the use of these two items is 
becoming widespread among REA borrowers. It is anticipated that 
these measures will result in substantial savings to borrowers in line 
construction in rural areas. 

When several different competitive designs of an item are available, 
REA asks for samples and field tests or laboratory tests of them to 
determine the relative merits of the various designs. Various types 
of telephone station ringers and drainage units have been field-tested 
and answers to vexing problems have been obtained which could not 
have been found in any other way. At present, through the coopera- 
tion of the United States Army Signal Corps, laboratory tests to 
determine the relative acoustical merits of the various makes of 
telephone sets are now pending at Coles Signal Laboratory. 

Already REA has solved numerous problems dealing with specifi- 
cations for central office equipment, telephone protectors, ringing 
bells, and other details. As its investigations progress, additional 
problems are brought to light. It is important that the right solu- 
tions be found, and continue study in this field is essential. REA has 
the task and responsibility for finding the solutions to the technical 
problems which are preventing the extension of telephone service into 
rural areas. 

TELEPHONE RESEARCH CONTRACTS 


However, in spite of the wonderful achievements its engineers have 
made, REA has neither staff nor labor atory facilities to carry out the 
kind of studies needed. One answer is to let contracts to organiza- 
tions with adequate laboratories and trained personnel for specific 
tests. In its budget request for 1952, REA asked for authority to let 
contracts up to a maximum of $150,000 for telephone research work. 
Under the cut in appropriations for 1952, REA probably will not be 
able to budget more than half the amount originally requested for 
contractual research. REA proposes to spend $75,000 in fiscal 1953 
for continuation of this program. It is essential that this program 
not be hampered by a lack of funds, but rather encouraged and 
developed in every way that we can reasonably do it. In the light 
of the tremendous advances in rural electrification and of the savings 
resulting from technical investigations and development, it would be 
poor economy indeed to deny this essential activity. 

Finding the right answer to the problems that today face the rural 
telephone program will mean eventually that no one in any part of 
the country will be denied a telephone for geographical reasons. 

Senator Russety. The next witness is Mrs. Ada B. Stough, repre- 
senting the American Parents Committee who will testify in respect to 
the school-lunch program. 


I believe you have testified on this subject in the past, have you not, 
Mrs. Stough? 
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PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION 
NaTIoNAL ScHoot Luncu PrRoGRAM 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ADA B. STOUGH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTEE, INC. 


EXPANSION OF PROGRAM SUPPORTED 


Mrs. Sroveu. No; but the American Parents Committee has. 

Senator Russe.ui. The committee has been represented here before. 

Mrs. Sroueu. I have only been with the committee since January, 
sir, so [ am really a newcomer when it comes to appearing before you. 

j think, if I may, I would like to read my testimony, stopping at a 
few places to interpolate, and then, if I may, I would like to answer 
any questions that you may have. 

I am interested in the continuation of the national school-lunch 
program not only because of my professional position, but also because 
as a mother of two children, I helped to start a lunch project in our 
local Fairfax County, Va., school over a year before the passage of the 
National School Lunch Act. And as I look back over what has hap- 
pened not only in that school, but in the country at large in the past 6 
years, and visualize what that program has meant to from 6 to 9 million 
children, I think it has been terrific. I think perhaps it is one of the 
best projects the Congress ever inaugurated. 

Senator Russeny. I am glad to hear you say that. I was the 
author of that program. 

Mrs. Srovan. I understand that you had a lot to do with it. 

Senator Russet. We carried it in the appropriation bills 6 or 8 


years before we got a statute on the books. 
Mrs. Sroucu. I am aware of that, and this committee has been 
very generous as far as appropriations are concerned. 


INCREASED SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


We are partic ularly concerned this year over the fact that the 
amount requested in the President’s budget and the amount recom- 
mended by the House committee is approximately the same as it has 
been for the past 3 years. Yet in that same 3-year period school 
enrollment has gone up one and one-half million, and the number of 
children taking part in the school-lunch program has increased three- 
fold. I might say that that is one of the most encouraging things 
about this program. There seems to be no stopping the participation. 
As far as the State of Virginia, for instance, is concerned, they tell me 
they have had more schools applying than they can take care. of. 
Because these funds have been spread more and more thinly, the 
Federal appropriation per child has grown less and less. Three years 
ago when you set it up the appropriation per child as far as the Federal! 
Government was concerned, was $10.67, which is what I believe the 
Congress felt was what was needed. Now that appropriation per 
child is down to $8.67. 

In that same period the cost of labor and overhead that it takes to 
run a school-lunch program has gone up 14 percent, and in that period 
the over-all cost of food alone has gone up 15 percent. And the 
appalling thing then, as far as the actual operation of the school-lunch 
program is concerned, is that the free surplus foods which the schools 
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can use to help fill the luncheon plates satisfactorily has fallen to 
about a third of what it was 3 years ago. 

I do not want this committee to think that those of us who come 
over here to plead our special causes do not realize what kind of a job 
you people on the Appropriations Committee have. We know that 
you have many more démands from every group imaginable than you 
seem to have money to consign to meet those demands. But I think 
those of us who are wives and mothers and who are running house- 
holds and feeding children in these days of inflation have similar 
problems, and the only solution I have found is that I try to decide 
what is the most important as far as the health and welfare and 
safety of my family is concerned, and then put those things at the top 
of the list, and when payday comes around if there is anything left it 
goes to the fancy things. And I personally think that the Appro- 
priations Committees might follow the same formula and that ade- 
quate school-lunch appropriations come high on your list. 

Knowing that I would have to testify before the Appropriations 
Committees, I felt I would know more about what I was talking about 
if | went back to my home county and found out what was happening 
in the school-lunch program in that particular county. I got all 
kinds of information from the State of Virginia and also 20 other 
States. I have had considerable correspondence with them. I have 
a lot of information which I will not burden you with unless you want 
to know about it. 


INCREASE IN FUNDS REQUIRED 


A\jl of this information leads me to say that I think the school-lunch 
program is operated right now under a very severe strain, and I wonder 
whether it will be able to stand up Nation-wide another year unless 
there is more money in sight. 

As I said before, this year’s appropriation, as far as the House action 
and the President’s recommendation are concerned, is the same as that 
of the last 3 years. Yet school enrollment next year is expected to go 
up something like 203 million. As to the schools that are asking to 
participate, as I said before, the list is long in most States, and the 
amount of surplus foods that is going to be available seems to be in 
the lap-of the gods and the weather man. We think that the school- 
lunch program cannot continue unless there is a little more cash in 
sight, and we would ask respectfully this committee to see if you could 
not possibly appropriate $100,000,000. That will not take care of 
any expansion, but we think the school lunchroom would be able to 
hold its own. 

The comments in the letters I have received from the various States 
and those I have received from out in Fairfax County have run some- 
thing like this: If the State, in order to spread the lunch money over 
more schools, should have to cut the reimbursement rate per lunch; if 
food and labor costs go up any more; if surplus foods should go below 
what we have had this year, these people will have to close their lunch- 
rooms or go out on money-raising campaigns in the community to keep 
them going. 

Fairfax County schools are charging from 20 to 25 cents for a 
tvpe A lunch, depending on the community. They are convinced 
that they cannot raise the price, because if they raise the price any 
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PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION 
NaTIONAL Scuoot Luncw PROGRAM 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ADA B. STOUGH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTEE, INC. 


EXPANSION OF PROGRAM SUPPORTED 


Mrs. Stroucu. No; but the American Parents Committee has. 

Senator RussELtt. The committee has been represented here before. 

Mrs. Srouen. I have only been with the committee since January, 
sir, so I am really a newcomer when it comes to appearing before you. 

I think, if I may, I would like to read my testimony, stopping at a 
few places to interpolate, and then, if I may, I would like to answer 
any questions that you may have. 

am interested in the continuation of the national school-lunch 

program not only because of my professional position, but also because 
as a mother of two children, I helped to start a lunch project in our 
local Fairfax County, Va., school over a year before the passage of the 
National School Lunch Act. And as I look back over what has hap- 
pened not only in that school, but in the country at large in the past 6 
years, and visualize what that program has meant to from 6 to 9 million 
children, I think it has been terrific. I think perhaps it is one of the 
best projects the Congress ever inaugurated. 

Senator Russeiy. I am glad to hear you say that. I was the 
author of that program. 

Mrs. Stroveu. I understand that you had a lot to do with it. 

Senator Russeiu. We carried it in the appropriation bills 6 or 8 
years before we got a statute on the books. ' 

Mrs. Strouau. I am aware of that, and this committee has been 
very generous as far as appropriations are concerned. 


INCREASED SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


We are particularly concerned this year over the fact that the 
amount requested in the President’s budget and the amount recom- 
mended by the House committee is approximately the same as it has 
been for the past 3 years. Yet in that same 3-year period school 
enrollment has gone up one and one-half million, and the number of 
children taking part in the school-lunch program has increased three- 
fold. I might say that that is one of the most encouraging things 
about this program. There seems to be no stopping the participation. 
As far as the State of Virginia, for instance, is concerned, they tell me 
they have had more schools applying than they can take care. of. 
Because these funds have been spread more and more thinly, the 
Federal appropriation per child has grown less and less. Three years 
ago when you set it up the appropriation per child as far as the Federa! 
Government was concerned, was $10.67, which is what I believe the 
Congress felt was what was needed. Now that appropriation per 
child is down to $8.67. 

In that same period the cost of labor and overhead that it takes to 
run a school-lunch program has gone up 14 percent, and in that period 
the over-all cost of food alone has gone up 15 percent. And the 
appalling thing then, as far as the actual operation of the school-lunch 
program is concerned, is that the free surplus foods which the schools 
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can use to help fill the luncheon plates satisfactorily has fallen to 
about a third of what it was 3 years ago. 

I do not want this committee to think that those of us who come 
over here to plead our special causes do not realize what kind of a job 
you people on the Appropriations Committee have. We know that 
you have many more démands from every group imaginable than you 
seem to have money to consign to meet those demands. But I think 
those of us who are wives and mothers and who are running house- 
holds and feeding children in these days of inflation have similar 
problems, and the only solution I have found is that I try to decide 
what is the most important as far as the health and welfare and 
safety of my family is concerned, and then put those things at the top 
of the list, and when payday comes around if there is anything left it 
goes to the fancy things. And I personally think that the Appro- 
priations Committees might follow the same formula and that ade- 
quate school-lunch appropriations come high on your list. 

Knowing that I would have to testify before the Appropriations 
Committees, I felt I would know more about what I was talking about 
if 1 went back to my home county and found out what was happening 
in the school-lunch program in that particular county. I got all 
kinds of information from the State of Virginia and also 20 other 
States. I have had considerable correspondence with them. I have 
a lot of information which I will not burden you with unless you want 
to know about it. 


INCREASE IN FUNDS REQUIRED 


All of this information leads me to say that I think the school-lunch 
program is operated right now under a very severe strain, and I wonder 
whether it will be able to stand up Nation-wide another year unless 
there is more money in sight. 

As I said before, this year’s appropriation, as far as the House action 
and the President’s recommendation are concerned, is the same as that 
of the last 3 years. Yet school enrollment next year is expected to go 
up something like 203 million. As to the schools that are asking to 
participate, as I said before, the list is long in most States, and the 
amount of surplus foods that is going to be available seems to be in 
the lap-of the gods and the weather man. We think that the school- 
lunch program cannot continue unless there is a little more cash in 
sight, and we would ask respectfully this committee to see if you could 
not possibly appropriate $100,000,000. That will not take care of 
any expansion, but we think the school lunchroom would be able to 
hold its own. 

The comments in the letters I have received from the various States 
and those I have received from out in Fairfax County have run some- 
thing like this: If the State, in order to spread the lunch money over 
more schools, should have to cut the reimbursement rate per lunch; if 
food and labor costs go up any more; if surplus foods should go below 
what we have had this year, these people will have to close their lunch- 
rooms or go out on money-raising campaigns in the community to keep 
them going. 

Fairfax County schools are charging from 20 to 25 cents for a 
tvpe A lunch, depending on the community. They are convinced 
that they cannot reise the price, because if they raise the price any 
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more the number of children who would buy lunches would be too 
small to support the program. I was told by the county superin- 
tendent and the principals of the schools I visited in that county 
particularly that if everything else remained the same, the collapse or 
comtemuperace of their lunches would depend on how much surplus food 
they got. 

Now, we believe the school-lunch program has got to have a firmer 
floor than that, because we do not know what is going to happen to 
surplus foods next year. We think that building the defenses of this 
country means developing our human as well as our material resources. 
Certainly, the stamina of the children of this country is affected greatly 
by a nonntime lunch. I think you established that when you worked 
hard for the school-lunch program. I do not think we need to argue 
that point. But our position is that the school-lunch program is too 
important and too vital for the total strength of this country, not only 
now but in the future years to come, to be left to the vagaries of next 
summer’s crops and the situation under the price support-program. 


APPROPRIATION REQUESTED 


We believe that an appropriation of $100,000,000 would put the 
program on a base as firm as that guaranteed by the Congress 3 years 
ago and might allow for modest expansion. 

If you will notice in the House report, although they recommended 
the same amount of money that was in the President’s budget, they 
did go into considerable discussion of what they hoped the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would do under section 32 

Senator RusseLy. We have from time to time received very val- 
uable aid from that source. 

Mrs. Srouen. Decidedly. 

Senator Russett. When we can get these foods it is a great help. 
At one time, of course, we had potatoes, I believe the expression is, 
“running out of our ears’”’ and we could give all of them to the schools 
and eleemosynary institutions. And there have been some other 
commodities that have greatly aided the program. But as you suggest, 
one difficulty is that we never know from 1 month to the next what 
we can depend on from that source. Our original firm base that we 
have from the Federal standpoint is the appropriation that is made. 

Mrs. Sroven. That is right. As I am going to say later in my 
testimony, the schools I visited would give anything for a potato this 
year—they have not seen one—or a turkey or a pound of butter. 
As I am going to say later what they have gotten this year is quantities 
and quantities of dried beans, dried milk, and dried eggs. They would 
just give anything for some of the surplus foods they have had in the 
previous years, but they have not had them. 

I think the House language is fine, and I think it showed a very 
great understanding of the problems and a desire to help. But the 





thing I would like to submit is that the instructions of the House to 
the Agriculture Department under section 32 on the buying of perish- 
able foods such as pork and eggs will be fine if we have them in sur- 
plus. If we do not have them in surplus then we are back where we 
were this year. 

A good bit of this that I am going to say now is somewhat local, 
but I have felt that because I have seen it in operation, and also since 
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the correspondence I have had with other States bears out the things 
| found in Fairfax County, I would like to go into that a little bit. 
1 am convinced that the school lunch makes the difference in whether 
many children go hungry or not. In Fairfax County as a whole 1 
out of every 25 children gets a free lunch. But taking the State as a 
whole it is 1 in every 12, and in the country as a whole it is 1 in every 
6. The figure in Fairfax County is brought down by the fact that 
down in Fort Belvoir and at Bailey’s Crossroads and these areas near 
Washington that are wealthier communities, there are very few free 
lunches, in fact the rate is way down. But the schools I visited in 
Fairfax County were low-income communities out in the western part 
of the county, and I found there that the figure of free lunches ran 
about 1 in every 7. 


BENEFITS OF PROGRAM 


In one school the principal told me she ran a check on the weight of 
the children who were getting free lunches. Most of them were 
underweight in the beginning. And through the noon lunch, and in 
some cases extra milk between lunch and evenings, they built the 
weight of those childen up to almost normal at the end of the year. 
As a part of that study, this principal told me that she and one of the 
other teachers did a study of the home diets of the children, and it was 
found that very seldom was milk present, and that the shool lunch 
was really the only fully balanced meal those children received. And 
most all of the meat they had at home was bologna or hot dogs. That 
is a hard thing to believe, being that near the Nation’s Capital, but I 
am sure she was telling me the truth, judging from what kind of a 
community it was. That principal told me that the free lunch at 
noon made the difference as to whether they came to school or not. 
And if the meal was not there that those children would not be in 
school. In that school the rate of free lunches was one child in eight, 
but I was told it would be less in the spring when carpenters and sod 
workers began to have better work. Then, the principal said, the 
children will bring their money in and say, “Mamma said I could pay 
for my lunch this week.”” They just actually could not afford to buy 
lunches in the wintertime for those children. 


SCREENING OF CHILDREN 


In Fairfax County, because of the tight budget, children are put on 
the free lunch list only after a careful screening. I think that is in 
direct contrast to something Mr. Allen told me, who is going to appear 
before your committee and who is from up in New York, that up in 
New York they have enough money so that they do not have to 
worry about how many people go on the free lunch list, and he told 
me that 65 percent of the children there get free lunches in New 
York State. 

In one place the lunchroom manager told me of one family of 
children who have recently entered that school. One look at them 
told her that they needed milk, but she could not legitimately give 
them anything but milk until they have been certified by the social 
welfare worker and the principal for a free lunch. It was very inter- 
esting to be in the schools and note the different people who were 
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promoting the school-lunch program. In one school it would be the 
ere and in another place the lunchroom pene 9 who had the 
school-lunch program at heart. In one place the school-lunch manager 
told me that it almost broke her heart to see the children putting 
their lunch bags under the table so that the other children could not 
see them bring out their two cold pancakes and two cold biscuits out 
of the bag. She was doing everything she could to get them certified 
as quickly as she could. 

I found considerable evidence of the difficulty in running a satis- 
factory program in the face of the cut in the reimbursement rates, the 
rising cost of food, and the cut in the amount of surplus foods which 
we were just talking about. That has always been true and there is 
evidence that it is true in the correspondence I have received from 
other States. 

EXHAUSTION OF FUNDS 


In Minnesota, they write me that the schools there have becn 
notified that on January 1 their allowance per lunch had to be cut 
by one-fourth. That cut Minnesota schools down, I think, about 
3% cents per child for reimbursement. In Oklahoma the funds will be 
exhausted by the Ist of May. In Fairfax County, the reimbursement 
rate is from 4 to 5 cents, depending on the wealth of the community. 
And I was told on my visits there that furnishing the two ounces of 
required protein in the type A lunch was their most difficult problem. 
Here is where they told me they wished they had some of the turkeys 
and some of the other proteins. 


UTILIZATION OF FOOD SURPLUSES 


Senator Tuye. If you do not mind the interruption, I wish they 
would put some of that pork surplus that we have into those school 
lunches. 

Mrs. Stoveu. That is what the House committee told me also. 

Senator Toye. Pork at the present time is about $7 per hundred 
beneath parity. There are a great number of young farmers who have 
a tremendous investment i heavy monthly obligations in interest 
and notes to pay who have found it most difficult to take such prices 
for their pork and still be able to meet their obligations. 

Mr. Srovex. That is what they told me in the House committee. 
Did you read the House committee report? 

Senator Taye. No, I did not. I just returned from Minnesota last 
evening, having spent a few days in the State, and everywhere I went 
I heard about the low prices of pork and the low prices of eggs. They 
say, ‘‘We are not buying the baby chicks and therefore you are going 
to have a reduction in the number of laying hens next fall,” and a 
number of them said, ‘‘We will not keep many brood sows for fall litters 
of pigs.”” So you have a reduction in the possible pig crop next fall, 
plus the 9-percent reduction as anticipated now in the spring farrow. 

I wish we could give you some surplus pork and surplus eggs for 
your school-lunch program right now. 

Mrs. Srouan. I think that answers our question, Mr. Chairman, 
that next year, if all of this cutting is going to take place, the instruc- 
tion of the House committee will not mean anything as far as next 
year is concerned. 
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Senator Turn. The cut will come. 

Mrs. Sroven. Then we will not have the surplus foods next year. 
I wish the Department of Agriculture bad been instructed earlier so, 
as you say, we would have had this. 

Senator Russevu. Senator Ellender? 


MATCHING FUNDS 


Senator ELLENDER. You say that it is anticipated that the amount 
of contribution by the State of Minnesota will be cut? 

Mrs. Stoven. You see, in Minnesota, they have only so mucb 
money. ‘They have so many schools participating that a letter went 
out to the schools on the Ist of January that each school was to ‘be 
cut, as far as its reimbursement rate was concerned, per child to 3% 
cents. 

Senator ELLenpDER. Is that because of an increase in the size of the 
program? 

Mrs. Stove. An increase in participation. In fact, it has come 
to be spread more and more thinly. 

Senator ELLENpDER. From your study, are you able to tell us.if the 
amount of cooperation by the local people is of the same brand and 
the same as it was years ago? 

Mrs. Stoveu. It has increased. I think that is the encouraging 
thing about it. If you will go over the table you will notice that. I 
do not know if the Department of Agriculture has been up to testify 
before you or not. I have the figures here. 

Senator Russe.u. They are in the House hearings. 

Mrs. Stoueu. The encouraging thing about it is that I do not think 


there is a a exception to the fact that the States have gone over 


their required matching fund, and so have the local communities. 
So the program has been successful. And my thought is that if they 
can weather the storm a little longer we will be all right. I do not 
know how much they could eventually take over, certainly probably 
not the whole program, but they have made a wonderful program 
insofar as the cooperation of both the localities and the States is 
concerned. 

Senator ELLENDER. Would you say the lag is now caused by the 
fact, from the State standpoint, that the program itself has increased 
in the States to the extent where it is now necessary to divide the 
moneys appropriated among: more schools than have joined the 
procession? 


INCREASED FOOD COSTS 


Mrs. Sroveu. I think that is only a part of the reason. First oi all, 
the cost of food has gone up by 15 percent, the overhead costs oi 
running the cafeterias Sve gone up and then there is the fact that they 
are not getting the surplus foods. 

Senator ELuteNpER. As I remember it, when we first started this 
program you had a lot of the fathers and mothers of these children 
who would send a sack of potatoes or who would send other things for 
use at these schools. Is that same thing still going on? 

Mrs. Stoves. I am only able to speak of Fairfax County, since that 
is the kind of thing you cannot get by letter. The principals out there 
said that in the fall when school opens the parents have come in and 
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said, ‘Here are some beans,” or ‘Here are some frozen foods to put 
in your freezer.”” Out there they are also sending in fresh eggs, 
because they too do not get quite as much as they would like. 

Everywhere I went they were full of praise for the cooperation they 
are getting from the parents. As one principal told me, she had a 
wife of a colonel, I think, who said, ‘‘We are 100 percent back of the 
school-lunch program, but we have five children. Now you have 
raised your price to 25 cents a lunch. We say we do not have that 
much a day for lunches for our children. We are packing their 
lunches, but don’t misunderstand us, we are behind the school-lunch 
program.” 

Senator ELLenpeR. In my own State, Louisiana, the legislature 
has taken charge of it so that all children get free lunches. 

Mrs. SroueH. You do an amazing job. 

Senator ELLEenpER. I know, but it is a very costly program insofar 
as the State is concerned. And in cases where the parents were able 
to pay they are being encouraged not to pay now, and it is just going 
to be a terrific cost. 

Mrs. Stover. I think you are an exception, Senator. If my 
figures are correct, that is certainly not true in other places. ; 

Senator ELLENpDER. We have led the way on the lunch programs 
right along, there is no doubt about that, but it is becoming very 
burdensome now. 

Mrs. Stoven. I have letters from West Virginia, Florida, Illinois, 
Minnesota, and I think in every case there is a concern about how 
much longer they can go along with this terrific demand for more 
schools to take part as they build bigger buildings, and new buildings 
that have the facilities, with what they have to do it on. 

They are feeling, as I said before, the lack of surplus foods. Every- 
where I went, I was amazed, and as a housewife, I do not know 
whether I would use the ingenuity and imagination that they are using 
to convert the dried beans into some sort of palatable lunehes. They 
are short of equipment. One manager told me, ‘You know, if I 
had more ovens I could use more dried eggs and have home-made 
muffins.”” But they do not have ovens. 

They were getting a few surplus pecans, and while they told me 
they would much rather have meat than pecans, still they were really 
quite excited about the fact that here at last was something a little 
different. They were making plans to dress up meals with salads 
that had pecans in them. They are allowed under restrictions to use 
only a fourth of a cup per child per month. That is not very many 
pecans, but they were apportioning them out so that they had one on 
top of a cookie, or something, or a certain number of them in salads 
which wotld help the school lunch program. It was very interesting 
to see how that was perking up their imaginations. 

As we all know, in this day of consolidation and centralization, a 
great many more children spend their whole day in school, and if 
they do not have school lunches, then they do not have any lunch at 
all, or they bring one from home. [| stood out in two or three of the 
cafeterias in Fairfax County and watched the children as they ate 
lunches. Of course, some of them did bring lunches and purchased 
milk at the cafeteria only. As I saw it, the children who brought 
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their lunches, with a few exceptions, had a lunch of baker’s bread, 
with a very thin slice of something in between, and milk that they 
got from the cafeteria, whereas in the school lunch, in each case, they 
had the two ounces of protein, fresh vegetable or fresh fruit, and in 
some cases both, hot muffins or bread and butter or margarine and 
milk. I think there is no question but what the child who gets lunch 
at school has the better balanced lunch over those who bring them 
from home. 

As to the point concerning raising the prices too far and cutting 
down participation, where they had had to raise the price per lunch 
to 25 cents, one principal told me that participation had gone down 
50 percent, which was very hard on that school. Yet, in another 
school, where they were still trying to serve lunches for 20 cents, 
they were having 230 students out of 292 eating the plate lunch. 
Just that 5 cents’ difference made a difference in their participation. 

Each of these points I have made concerning my home county I 
think can be supported by all of this information I have received from 
other States. I do not think there is any question in this committee, 
certainly, but that school lunches are important to the health and 
welfare of the children. But because of the rise in cost, the increase 
in the number of children and the schools to be served, the objectives 
recognized by this committee and by the Congress over the past 6 
years cannot possibly be achieved unless more financial help is voted 
by this congress. That is why, Mr. Chairman, we are hoping you will 
find some way at least to raise your recommendation to at least 
$100,000,000, Wacuuine these eggs and this pork for Minnesota that 
we might get this year is not going to be available next year. 

Senator Russet. This committee has always been very sympathet- 
ic towards this program. We have many troubles these days and we 
are having a difficult time in holding the appropriations at the budget. 

Mrs. Stover. You will admit the children are rather important. 

‘Senator Russeiu. There is no doubt about that, and this is a 
tremendously important program. 

Senator ELLENDER. We have had our troubles with the House, 
Senator, but the House has given the full amount and that is very 
encouraging to me. 

Mrs. StouGH. I hope you read the language in their report. Not 
only did they give the full amount, but recognized the need for more 
food and suggested that the pork and eggs be used. 

The letters I have received and the interest I have had expressed 
just from my inquiries, in a little organization, have been terrific. I 
do not know what your response has been. . 

Senator Russeiy. We have had a great many letters and telegrams 
about this program. 

Mrs. Srover. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Russe.u. We are so glad to have had you, Mrs. Stough. 

Mrs. Stroven. It has been a pleasure to be here. 

Serator Russeiut. The next witness is Mr. James G. Patton, 
president of the National Farmers’ Union, and Mr. John A. Baker, 
legislative secretary of the same organization. 

You may proceed, Mr. Patton. 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES G. PATTON, PRESIDENT, AND JOHN A. 
BAKER, LEGISLATIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, 
300 INDEPENDENCE AVENUE, SOUTHEAST, WASHINGTON 3, 
D. C. 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Parron. Mr. Chairman, before I present my testimony, | 
would like to take this opportunity to say how happy I am to be back 
before your committee. 

Senator Russevu. We are glad to have you here. We have missed 
you for the last 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Parron. Yes, sir. I really feel personally very deeply about 
the wonderful work you have been doing, you as chsirman, and your 
committee, in relation to agriculture, and I cannot find words adequate 
to express my appreciation on behalf of our people. 

I am deeply concerned over the situation in agriculture today and 
I am disturbed for two reasons: One, I see a situation, Mr. Chairman, 
where our industrial complexion has consolidated and can administer 
its prices in the market place even more easily in a situation where a 
great deal of our industrial products, a considerable quantity of our 
industrial products, is going into nonconsumable goods, and therefore 
making even more readily a scarce market for industrial products and 
makinz it possidle for that scarcity to maintain high prices. 

That, coupled with a very powerful labor movement—and I have 
always been a proponent for organized labor—but a very powerful 
labor movement, which, too, has a scarce market in that a good deal 
of our most effective personnel is in uniform and used in that fashion. 

Agriculture, composed of, let us say, 4,500,000 operating farmers, 
has the only competitive situation in the whole lot. Not that there 
are not smaller aggregations, where there is competition, but we are 
the only large group who are competing with each other, and all of 
our products go into consumption, with the exception, of course, of 
a few industrial products, corn products, and a few like that. Our 
product goes into consumption, and still we are being beaten over 
the head by a public that does not understand that this country, and 
the farmers of this country, produce more food and more efficiently 
than any place in the world, and we are supposed to settle for hogs 
way under parity, putting farm people out of business, while at the 
same time I see people in my own field coming in and asking for agri- 
cultural appropriations to be slaughtered. The cheapest investment 
this country has ever made has been in the agricultural programs. 
Whether they are all just as we would have them, I do not know, but 
we have had statesmen like yourself and members of this committee, 
and in the House we have had agricultural statesmen, working over 
a long period of years to build the house of agriculture. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Patton, do you mind my interrupting? 

Mr. Parton. Not at all. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, T just saw a statement for 26 hogs. 
They were tops, they were smooth, good hogs, and they brought 16 
cents at South St. Paul last week. ‘That is 16 cents a pound or $16 
a hundred. Then you take the trucking out of that and the yardage, 
commission fees out of that, so that the farmer does not really realize 
the 16 cents a pound or $16 a hundred. You can compare that price 
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for your top-grade hogs with the machinery business. For a tractor 
with a three-bottom plow, a Universal tractor, that they paid about 
$1,700 for when pork was $28-a hundred, that tractor today is up 
around $3,000. So that the machines, the cost of fertilizers, and the 
cost of all of these operations has gone up almost double in some 
instances, and the farmer’s own prices for pork and eggs and the like 
have gone to these very low figures that I have just cited to you. 

It is the young chap who was in the war who is today the farm 
operator, who is getting caught, because he bought all of these ma- 
chines at the inflationary prices, and he is the boy who comes in buying 
the higher-cost feeds on these low returns that he is receiving for his 
pork and eggs. ; 

I just came out of Minnesota, and I never saw so many discouraged 
farmers as I have met with in the past 4 days from Wednesday after- 
noon until Saturday night. I have never seen so many discouraged 
farmers as I found out in my State during those 4 days that I was 
there. 

Mr. Patron. I do not want to take any unnecessary time, before 
your committee. I have appeared before these committees and my 
first experience in appearing before an Agricultural Committee of the 
Congress of the United States was, I think, 18 years ago. I have 
watched this for the past 13 years, almost. I have been the president 
of my organization, and I just wanted to state to you gentlemen that 
Iam deeply concerned with the situation we are in. 

Now, if | may, Mr. Chairman, I will proceed with my statement. 
We have tried to do our level best to ‘do a careful job in preparing our 
material for the House Appropriations Committee. We have re- 
written our statements and made most of our presentation by attach- 
ments which I would like to file for the record as we go along, to save 
the time of the committee. I would like to read my statement, which 
is about seven or eight pages long. 

Senator Russe.u. 1 want to observe at this juncture, before you 
start, that I have been handling this bill, or undertaking to, for the 
past 18 years in the Senate, and it has been very reprehensive to me 
that the head of the very great farm organizations and Members of. 
Congress who say they are friends of the farmers should advocate 
measures that in my opinion would be very destructive to our farm 
program. 

‘This bill, as I have pointed out again and again in the Senate, is the 
only departmental bill that is far below the prewar levels. The 1940, 
1941, and 1942 appropriations for agriculture averaged in the nature 
of $1,250,000,000 a year. Now we have gotten it below $800,000,000. 
The dollar has shrunk by one-half in value since that time, and every 
other department is two or three times as it was in 1940, 1941, and 
1942. I am not referring to the military agencies, but that is true of 
your civilian activities, and yet, when we try to keep a very modest 
soil-conservation program alive here, that has already been cut in 
half, they want to cut that out entirely. 

We thought for years the dollar was worth 100 cents, and that 
$500,000,000 was as low as we could go. Now the dollar is worth 53 
cents and we have got it down to around $250,000,000 and they want 
to cut that out entirely. 

I think we all recognize the importance of practicing the most rigid 
economy in the operation of the Government in this trying period, 
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but certainly there ought to be some sense of justice as between the 
various activities in Government. 

All of these elements should be taken into consideration. I do 
not know how long we will be able to withstand this pressure to cut 
these appropriations, but it comes from those that, in my judgment, 
ought to be on the other side of the question. We only did it by one 
or two votes in the Senate last year. 

Mr. Patron. One vote. 

Senator Russei,t. We have had some hard fights. I have been in 
several of them in my time, and was terribly frightened about that, 
because I thought they would pull down the whole program. This 
year they may succeed. 

I do not hesitate to predict that if they do both the farm leaders 
and those responsible for it will find out that the rank and file of the 
farmers do not hold the same opinion that these leaders do. 

I have not been privileged to meet with agriculture groups in every 
section of the country, but I do see some of your average farmers. 
I am not talking about your aristocrats of agriculture now, I am talking 
about farmers, in every section of the country. I find no lack of 
interest in this farm program. They are for it. 

Mr. Parron. Mr. Chairman, the farmer, of course, is like lots of 
other folks. You can have a few greasy rags in the basement, and 
they are a firetrap. He does not realize that that is a firetrap and he 
goes to take the rags out and the house catches on fire, and he is the 
best bucket-brigade man you have ever seen. The trouble is that the 
house may be burned down, and too frequently it is. That is what 
worries me about the present situation. 


Mr. Chairman, I think I should proceed and save you a little time. 


FARM PROGRAMS 


First, the work of your committee is even of greater significance 
than it has been before and greater difficulty, owing to the coincidence 
of a number of exceptional circumstances. 

First, a great complex combination of monopolistic economic and 

political forces has chosen this session of Congress to make as big a 
sab as they can on wrecking the many fine food, fiber, and’ farm 
programs that farmers have fought for and obtained during the 20 
years since the disastrous days of drought and depression. 

This group of farm-program wreckers includes many of the big 
names in big business on Wall Street and La Salle Street. 

Farmers Union is distressed and disappointed to observe that this 
group also includes several so-called national farm leaders as members 
of the “false economy”’ bloc. 

The participants in this vast operation to wreck the farm program, 
and the various “front”? groups they are using in their propaganda 
campaign, are described in this analytical article that was published 
recently in the National Union Farmer. I would like to introduce 
one of them as one of my exhibits, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russeiu. Very well. It will be printed in the record. 

(The article referred to follows:) 
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{From National Union Farmer, March 1952) 


Now Tuey’re “In” With Some Farm Groups—WaA.t Street HAYSEEDS AND 
Coox County Cowspoys Ripe AGAIN; THEY’rRe Ovt to “Do THE FARMER 
Goon” 


Wall Street “hayseeds’’ who were once scornfully rebuked by leaders of the 
American Farm Bureau for interfering in agricultural affairs now sit in a maze 
of boards and foundations with leaders of the same farm organization and are 
feeding their “free enterprise’’ line out to farmers with apparent aid and approval. 

A new chapter in the story of the turn-abouts of Farm Bureau leadership is 
now being written in the battle to preserve and improve our farm programs. 

Farm Bureau was aided by business interests in its early days in getting started. 
FB officials solicited shipping interests and chain stores to use the organization’s 
influence among farmers for pay. Then, undoubtedly partially as a result of 
its close association with big-business interests, its membership fell from 450,000 
down to 161,000 in 1933. The FB then turned on big business. President Ed 
O’Neal, of AFBF, assailed monopolies subsidized by tariffs. Replying to criti- 
cism of a farmer meeting in Washington in May 1935, O’Neal declared: 

“The meat packers, the textile-mill operators, and other processors of farm 
products set out to destroy the processing tax, which is the farmer’s tariff, and 
to beat vital amendments to the Adjustment Act. 

“They organized the greatest lobby ever seen in Washington. They financed 
it to the hilt. They swarmed over the Capital. They got the Liberty League 
to jointhem * * *, 

“But when the farmers leave the plow handles, and dig into their pockets 
and pay their own way down to Washington * * * that is a different thing. 
There is something shocking about it. The farmers are spied upon and treated 
as if they were crooks or criminals or bums, because some “high and mighty” 
people in Congress and some newspapers think that the farmers ought to stay 
home. They think this Capital belongs to the processors, the Liberty League, 
and the United States Chamber of Commerce and that farmers ought to stay 
out, or be kicked out.” 

The Farm Bureau president maintained this sort of indignation with business 
meddling in farm affairs through 1936. The Official News Letter of the Farm 
Bureau Federation kept members informed about the activities of Stanley Morse, 
a Liberty League consultant, E. V. Wilcox, a writer for the Curtis publications 
and others who formed the then new ‘‘Farmers Independence Council of America” 
to fight farm programs in the name of farmers. Morse and Dan Casement, a big 
farmer in Kansas, made all the statements, urging farmers to rally around and 
defend their freedom and rights, free enterprise, etc. 


EXPOSE WALL STREETERS 


The Bureau’s Official News Letter of April 28, 1936, gleefully reported the ex- 
posure of the Independence Council by the Lobby Investigating Committee headed 
by Senator Hugo Black, now a member of the United States Supreme Court. 
The paper carried a cartoon of Independence Council headquarters on Wall Street. 
The cartoon pictured Alfred Sloan, of General Motors, Pew, of Sun Oil Co., Win- 
throp Aldrich, of Chase National Bank, the former Secretary of Treasury Ogden 
Mills, and “that old hayseed” Lammot du Pont as the financial backers of this 
“psuedo farm group.” 

Below the cartoon in the FB publication was an editorial from the Philadelphia 
Record captioned ‘‘And the farmers took another loaf away.’ Elsewhere the 
Farm Bureau paper listed some big-business contributors to the Independence 
Council, including the following: 

Lammot du Pont, $5,000. 

J. N. Pew, Jr., of Sun Oil Co. and Farm Journal, $2,000. 

Arthur Beeter, of Swift & Co., $3,500. 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of General Motors, $1,000. 

S. M. Swensen, of 32 Wall Street, $1,000. 

Winthrop Aldrich, chairman of the board of Chase National Bank of New 
York, $500. 

E. P. Prentiss, of Boston, $499.75. 

R. E. Fisher, of Pacific Gas & Electric, $1,000. 

G. E. Baldwin, of Libby, McNeill & Libby Co., $1,500. 

G. E. Roberts, of National City Bank of New York, $100. 
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George A. Ball, of Muncie, Ind., $500. 
Ogden Mills, $100. 

J. D, Cooney, of Wilson Packing Co., $1,500. 
A. C. Corbishley, of Swift & Co., $1,000. 

A. G. Milbank, of New York, $500. 

C. N. Bliss, of New York, $200. 

J. N. Leonard, hay commission broker, $590. 


FB WANTED FULL PARITY 


In that era, the Farm Bureau was demanding parity prices for all basic farm 
commodities, and O’ Nea! proposed that it be assured by way of (a) a mandatory 
loan, (b) agricultural conservation payments, and (c) parity payments to make 
up the difference between the market price and parity or the loan, plus conserva- 
tion payment, and parity. The Bureau called for appropriations up to $607 
millions for payments. 

Culminating numerous board resolutions and congressional appearances calling 
on Congress to “redeem its pledge to American agriculture and to carry out the 
parity policy,” President Ed O’Neal appeared before a committee in 1940 and 
testified: 

“The action taken on the 85-percent parity loan bill takes care of the five 
basic commodities only. The American Farm Bureau takes the position that 
we must have a program which will assure full parity not only to the five basic 
crops but to all American agriculture. Many people do not realize that the 
AAA of 1933 established a parity-price goal for all agricultural commodities, 
and that this portion of the act was not invalidated by the Supreme Court. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED? 


Times have changed. Instead of battling for ‘a program that will assure 
full parity * * * to all American agriculture,” President Allan Kline, of 
the AFBF, started a crusade in 1948 for low price supports. Speaking to Con- 
gress, he said: 

‘“‘We recommend that the loan schedule be based upon 75 percent of parity for 
a normal supply and changed one-half of 1 percentage point either up or down 


from that level for each 1 percent change in the relationship between estimated 
supplies and estimated market requirements. In no event shall the support 
level be more than 90 percent of parity or less than 60 percent of parity.” 

Kline was very concerned about the same thing as the old Farmers Independence 
Council—the free competitive-enterprise system. He told a subcommittee of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee that “the AFBF views Government price supports 
as appropriate and necessary protection to farmers against unreasonable price 


” 


declines.”” He added: ‘‘We want to preserve and increase the productive efficiency 
of American agriculture. We want to fit a workable price-support program into a 
free competitive-enterprise system.” 

At the same time, Kline told the committee that those who advocated a high 
level of price supports appear to view it as the proper role of Government to com- 
pletely control or fix farm prices. 

At almost this same time, an educational foundation in New York, supported 
by Sloan, Du Pont, et al, the Foundation for Economic Education, issued 50,000 
copies of a pamphlet Price Supports, by W. M. Curtis of its own staff which 
coincided almost exactly with Kline’s view, and went one step further. The 
pamphlet said: 

“Price supports are a one-sided form of price control. Price control is a part of 
the more important question, namely, whether the Nation shall have an economy 
of free markets, or whether it shall be one of price control leading to production 
control, allocation of labor, and, ultimately, socialism. It matters little whether 
the outcome of the latter choice is called Democratic socialism, socialized capital- 
ism, State socialism, social democracy, Marxian ‘socialism, collectivism, or just 
plain communism.” 

The Farm Bureau president and the FEE were thos in close harmony on the 
dangers of high farm-price supports. 
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THEY'RE BUDDIES AGAIN 


What has nape since Ed O’ Neal belabored the backers of the old Farmers 
Independence Council—Sloan, Pew, Du Pont, Swift, Wilson, Curtis Publishing 
Co., and other big-business interests? 

They are certainly back in the picture. Sloan, Pew, Du Pont, Republic Steel, 
Sun Oil Co., Swift—nearly all the Independence Council notables are contributors 
to the Foundation for Economic Education which blasted price supports. 

Better, still, they now have their boys sitting in on meetings and boards 
with leaders of Farm Bureau, Grange, and some other farm groups. They are 
now fellow travelers together. 

Recently the Farm Film Foundation trustees, meeting in Chicago at the time 
of the annual meeting of the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, voted 
to distribute a cartoon film—Fresh Laid Plans—among agricultural groups. The 
Farm Film Foundation is in the business of distributing big-business films for 
use of farmer audiences. One of its catalogs includes such features as Bathing 
Time for Baby, produced by Johnston & Johnston; Bell Telephone Hour, pro- 
duced by A, T. & T.; Curiosity Shop, produced by the Aluminum Co. of America; 
International Pictorial No. 1, produced by International Harvester; Mainline, 
USRA, produced by the Association of American Railroads; Rubber Lends a 
Hand, produced by B. F. Goodrich Co.; Telephones Go Rural, produced by A. 
T. & T.; and Longest Mile, produced by Aliied Chemical & Dye Corp. 

The film, Fresh Laid Plans, soon to go on the road, was produced by Harding 
College, which had a grant of funds from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, according 
to the New York Times. Thus Sloan, benefactor of the Old Independence Coun- 
cil, the Liberty League offspring which folded when exposed, is back at the old 
stand providing funds for propagandizing farmers. Obviously he has the assent 
of fellow trustees in his Sloan Foundation, including such men as John L. Pratt, 
formerly with General Motors, Harry E. Ward of Irving Trust Co., and George 
Whitney of J. P. Morgan & Co. Far better than in the old days, the new Sloan- 
backed film will go on the road under the sponsorship of a Farm Film Foundation 
which includes leaders of established farm organizations in its board. Farmers 
Independence Council had to battle such leaders, charging that a ‘farm leader 
racket” had developed under the New Deal. Now they are buddies. 

What other fresh laid plans there may be for agriculture, beyond the film by 
that name, will be known as they are unfolded. Clearly, however, the Wall 
Street hayseeds have been busy getting in a crop. 

Recently, the Farm Foundation, which was set up by the late Alexander Legge 
of International Harvester, released a study attacking farm price supports. It 
was signed by 13 economists, including several State college professors and the 
economist for Swift & Co. The group stated: 

“Frankly, we think that the evolution of national farm policy has brought 
agriculture into a position of undue reliance on public financial assistance, on 
efforts to restrict market supplies, and into undesirable political involvement.” 

This Farm Foundation is now headed by John Stuart, chairman of the Board 
of Quaker Oats and a direction of International Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
a director of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, Canada Life Assurance Co., 
Northern Trust Co., Chicago Daily News Co., and Elgin National Watch Co. 
His International Minerals & Chemical Co. is a big contributor to National Tax 
Equality Association. 

John D. Farrington, president of the Rock Island Railroad, is vice chairman 
of the Farm Foundation. Trustees include Ralph Budd, Gen. Robert E. Wood 
of Sears Roebuck, Thomas E. Wilson of packing background—and Allan B. Kline 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation, who was taken in as a farmer member. 
in 1940. 

Opposite this page, on page 38, is a chart showing the interlocking nature of 
four groups dabbling in agricultural affairs, in addition to the Farm Foundation 
They are the Farm Film Foundation, the Foundation for American Agriculture, 
which is not to be confused with the Farm Foundation, the Agricultural Commit- 
tee of Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report, and Leonard Reed’s Foundation 
for Economic Education. 

Farm Film Foundation has been described as the distributor of industry films 
and the Sloan-backed film among farm groups. 
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The agriculture committee of the Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report 
was recently the source of a vicious attack on farmer committees and farmer com- 
mitteemen as persons, saying that they draw $5 to $20 a day for “‘alleged services” 
and are ‘100,000-odd hatchetmen.” It called the farmer committees “a vicious 
incubus—a cancer.’’ The Hoover group has a bill before Congress (S. 1149), to 
abolish SCS, FHA, and the farmer committees and to add greatly to Extension 
Service and State college prerogatives in agriculture. (About half of all the 
provisions in 8. 1149 are actually new material, not recommended by the Hoover 
Commission.) Like Farm Foundation, which attacked price supports, it is headed 
by John Stuart of Quaker Oats, International Minerals, & Chemical, Canada Bank 
of Commerce, etc. It includes Edward F. Wilson of Wilson & Co., Rawleigh 
Warner of Pure Oil, Louis Ware of International Minerals & Chemical, John 
Strohm of Curtis Publications; and other “‘hayseeds” from the paved gulches of 
high finance. The eight or more Farm Bureau officials serving on the committee 
to reorganize USDA and destroy the committee system include H. E. Slusher, an 
AFBF director, also on the United States Chamber of Commerce agriculture com- 
mittee. 

Foundation for American Agriculture, not to be confused with the Farm Founda- 
tion, is headed by another Stuart of Quaker Oats, this one Robert Douglas Stuart, 
GOP National Committee treasurer. His agricultural qualifications, besides 
Quaker Oats, include directorships in: First National Bank, Chicago; Continental 
Casualty Co.; Burlington Railroad; Continental Assurance Co.; Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co.; International Minerals & Chemical Corp., a contributor to NTEA; 
Monarch Lumber Co., Winnipeg, Canada; and Canadian Consolidated Grain Co. 

Directors of this foundation include the usual AFBF delegates, Romeo Short, 
vice president, and Clark Brody, of Michigan FB; Herschel Newsom of the 
Grange, and then: P. M. Jarvis of Swift & Co.; John L. Collier of B. F. Good- 
rich—a rubber farmer, apparently; Victor Emmanuel of Aveco and Republic 
Steel; Walter D. Fuller of Curtis Publications; H. Peavey Heffelfinger of F. H. 
Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, another very liberal contributor to NTEA; J. L. 
McCafferty of International Harvester; Phillip Pillsbury, the flour man; Morris 
Sayre, Corn Products Refining Co., who served a term as NAM president and for 
years was its spokesman at farmer-industry conferences; J. Cameron Thompson 
of Northwest Bancorporation; and Gen. Robert E. Wood of Sears, Roebuck. 

Foundation for Economic Education is headed by Leonard Reed. Much data 
came out on it from the House lobby investigation 2 years ago—it is not an agri- 
cultural organization, but a supposed “educational” foundation preaching from 
Irvington-on-Hudson about “freedom.” FEE in the main just puts a cap and 
gown on the propaganda line of NAM and raises its dough from Republic Steel, 
U.S. Steel, Sun Oil, Swift, ete. It is important because of its interlocks into the 
farm front. 

A clear background understanding of the show-down fight over farm programs 
requires an understanding of the foes of farmer committees, price-support pro- 
grams, low interest charges, Agricultural Conservation Payments, our REA 
programs, ete. . . 

Charts being prepared for National Union Farmer will show how these groups 
tie in with the NAM, United States Chamber of Commerce, NTEA, and other 
outfits out to do the farmer good. 


SOIL CONSERVATION PROGRAM CUTS 


Mr. Parron. We also submit for the record a news article from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, quoting statements of the distinguished chair- 
man of the House Agriculture Committee. Mr. Cooley expresses not 
only his own feelings, but also those of Farmers Union, and, we are 
sure, of a vast majority of the ordinary farm families of this Nation. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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{From St. Louis Post-Dispatch, January 15, 1952] 


Coo.iry Say GRANGE AND Farm Bureau vo “DissERVICE TO AGRICULTURE”’— 
Heap or Hovse CommirreE Frets PREssuRE ror Currinc SUBSIDIES FOR 
Sort PRAcTIcEs 


WasHincton (UP).—Chairman Harold D. Cooley of the House Agriculture 
Committee criticized America’s two biggest farm organizations for seeking to 
slash Government subsidy payments to farmers for soil conservation. 

“You can’t imagine John L. Lewis advocating repeal of the wage-hour law,” 
the North Carolina Democrat told a reporter. ‘Yet that’s what these farm 
groups are doing.” 

Cooley complained that his committee-—-spearhead of the bipartisan House 
farm bloc—faces heavy odds in trying to stave off appropriation cuts in the con- 
servation program now that they have been urged by Americaw Farm Bureau 
and National Grange. The program now costs $256,500,000 a year. 

He said the two farm groups are performing a “disservice” to farmers and the 
Nation by ironically seeking to curtail conservation subsidies ‘‘at the very time 
when farmers are depleting their soil to meet high Government production goals.” 

Under the program, the Agriculture Department makes ‘‘incentive’’ payments 
to farmers to cover part of their expense for carrying on Department-approved 
conservation practices. 

The two farm groups say the program should be curtailed because much of the 
payments are made for practices which farmers ordinarily would—or should— 
carry out as part of their normal farming operations without a Government 
“incentive.” 

Cooley accused the groups’ national leaders of an apparent attempt to eliminate 
or cripple the entire program. He said they probably are motivated by politics. 

Farm Bureau President Allan B. Kline, who has feuded with Secretary of 
Agriculture Charles F. Brannan for 3 years, is trying to hit back at Brannan 

“in the name of economy,” Cooley said. The Farm Bureau tried last. year to 
whack $135,000,000 off the $285,000,000 President Truman requested for the 
1952 program. Cc ongress authorized $256,500,000. 


IMPROVEMENT OF FARM PROGRAMS 


Mr. Parron. We realize that the activity of this wrecking crew 
makes the work of your committee much more difficult than would 
otherwise be the case. But, we also know that you realize that it 
puts an even higher premium upon the calm deliberations and states- 
manlike actions that have always characterized your committee op- 
erations, under the wise leadership of Chairman Russell, who has a 
deserved reputation of being an intelligent friend of agr iculture and 
the American farmer. 

The great importance of your work is also heightened this vear by 
the daw ning realization that this Nation must make a deliberate and 
special effort to insure increased food and fiber production to meet 
the needs of both the mobilization emergency and the longer-term 
increasing demands of a growing population and an expanding 
economy. 

The population of the United States is currently increasing by 2% 
million persons per year. By 1975 we shall probably have upward of 
200,000,000 people within our boundaries. Population increase alone 
will require one-fourth to one-third more products from our farms, 
not counting ‘the probably increased per person consumption that 
will come from an expanding national economy. It will be tragic, 
indeed, if we as a nation do not act intelligently to insure our own 
future supply of food and fiber. 
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The Farmers Union is convinced that a very important step in 
doing so is to maintain and improve the programs of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. All of these programs were 
adopted by the healthy give-and-take of the democratic policy-making 
process, and, as you know have been changed and improved from time 
to time to meet changing coaditions and new needs. As a matter of 
fact, the history of the Department of Agriculture is an impressive 
example of the response of responsible democratic governments to 
the needs and aspirations of an enlightened citizenry. 

Mr. Chairman, uoderlying much of the conflicting testimony your 
committee will hear this year is a basic and distinct difference of 
opinion about the nature and worth of the economic and political 
system we have in this country. In some of the statements you 
bear, you will be able to detect two major themes of despair. 

First you will hear an expression of a basic distrust of the ability 
of the democratic political processes to make wise policy decisions on 
economic affairs. The farm-program wreckers will tell you that 
democratic institutions such as the two-party system, the checks and 
balances on the legislative. and executive branches of Government, 
and the freely elected farmer committee system cannot be trusted 
to come out with the right answers to such problems as soil conserva- 
tion, protection of farm family income through price supports and 
crop insurance; farm credit and money, credit and banking. 

This same group of farm program wreckers in the “false economy 
bloc’”’ will, also, demonstrate a great lack of faith in the future of the 
American economy, and its ability to produce in-sufficient abundance 
to afford the expenditures required to insure our own future food and 
fiber needs. 

The Farmers Union disagrees violently with both of these points of 
view. First, we are convinced that the kind of government and 
democratic political processes that we have in this country and that 
have been developed by trial and error, beginning with the Declaration 
of Independence, the American Revolution, and the Constitution with 
the Bill or Rights, is the best form of government and political opera- 
tion that man has ever developed in the long history of the world. 

Our democracy is not perfect, of course, but it is mighty good. 
Farmers Union trusts it, in the long pull, to come out with wise 
decisions on matters of economic, as well as other phases of public 
policy. 

Second, Farmers’ Union is convinced that the economy of the 
United States has proved itself capable of continued expansion and 
well able to shoulder its responsibilities to the peope. 


INCREASE IN GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


For example, our gross national production in the fourth quarter 
of 1951 was at an annual rate of $335,000,000,000. This is more 
than three times as large as in 1939, only 12 years ago, when we 
used constant dollars. 

Since 1948, the increase in production in current dollars has been 
$76 ,000,000,000, or $19,000,000,000 per year on the average. The 
average increase of national production in any one month of the past 
4 years exceeds the entire annual budget estimate for the regular 
activities of the Department of Agriculture. 
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We are in the United States currently producing and enjoying the 
highest standard of living in our whole history. No other nation 
now, or at any time in history, has had so comfortable a real income 
so well distributed among the people. And as great as has been our 
productive and contributive attainment, we have only partially tested 
our powers, we have never even closely premeat ay the limits of 
our potentialities. 

Economic trends during the half century of Farmers’ Union exist- 
ence, the resources and technological base of our national economy, and 
the ingenuity and organizing ability of the people indicate that the 
United States can easily triple its gross production of goods and serv- 
ices over the next 25 or 30 years. This vast expansion provides 
sufficient leeway to take care abundantly of the needs of the one- 
fourth more population that is expected by 1975; double the per- 
person national income; and allow at least one-sixth of the gross 
national product to be used in expanding social and cultural services 
at home and overseas investment in international economic and social 
development. The facts that confront us are such that if we do not 
take advantage of the favorable opportunity we have, we shall lose 
even a great deal of what we now have. 

Far from bankrupting our Nation, adequate appropriations for the 
Nation’s food, fiber, and farm programs are absolutely essential to 
maintain an expanding economy, high-level employment, and strong 
purchasing power in this country. Failure to support these programs 
adequately will be a refusal to do all we can to insure the well-being 
of farm families and the Nation’s future food and fiber supply. 

A miserly appropriation would also be a dangerous step toward 
deflation, falling farm prices, increasing farm foreclosures, more busi- 
ness failures, less-than-capacity production, and growing unemploy- 
ment such as the Nation experienced in the period “from 1929 to = 32. 

Mr. Chairman, we are sure you will not consider it out of order if 
we state before your committee our commendation of and apprecia- 
tion for the statesmanlike, wise, and courageous work done this year 
by the House Committee on Appropriations, and by its Agricultural 
Subcommittee. 

Working in the face of troublesome opposition and special consider- 
ations described earlier in this statement, Congressmen Cannon, Whit- 
ten, Stigler, Bates, Anderson, and Horan, and the other members of 
that important committee, have made a truly distinguished contribu- 
tion to national safety and sanity. 


BUDGET RECOMMENDATIONS 


Farmers’ Union is favorably impressed by the magnificent job the 
committee did under very trying and difficult circumstances. Of 
course, we do not fully agree with all the recommendations they made, 
and we want to discuss our recommended improvements in the House 
Appropriations Committee report with you. But the fact that we 
are convinced that certain improvements should be made does not 
detract in any way from the sincere pride with which we view the 
work of the House Appropriations Committee on the Department of 
Agriculture appropriation bill for 1953. 
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AGRICULTURAL MARKETING ACT 


We recommend, Mr. Chairman, that the item for Agricultural 
Marketing Act economic research be raised from $5,250,000, recom- 
mended by the House committee, to $7,500,000. 


BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


We urge an increase in funds for the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, from the $5,378,500 recommended by the House committee, 
to $6,000,000, the increased funds to be earmarked for social science, 
land economics, and farm-management research directly related to 
problems of economic family farms and improving the efficiency and 
production ability of presently inadequate family farms. 

We urge the restoration of the full amount of the budget estimate 
for the activities of the Forest Service, and the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

Senator ELLENDER. In making your recommendations, are you 
within the budget recommendations there? Are you within their 
recommendations for, for instance, the Agricultural Marketing Act? 

Mr. Parton. I think we are. 

Mr. Baker. The budget estimate for the Agricultural Marketing 
Act was $5,500,000. 

Senator ELLENDER. And you want $7,500,000? 

Mr. Baker. Thatisright. And the budget estimate for the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics was $6,565,000, and we recommend 
$6,000,000. 


FARM PRODUCTION AND INCOME PROGRAMS 


Mr. Parton. Four of the most important items in this appropria- 
tion bill are: 

(1) Conservation and use of agricultural land resources (ACP); 

(2) Agricultural production programs; 

(3) Limitation on administrative expenses of Commodity Credit 
Corporation ; and 

(4) Administrative expenses of the Federal Crop Insurance Cor- 
poration. 

AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Farmers Union recommends that your committee increase the 
authorization for agricuitural conservation program (ACP) from the 
$250,000,000 recommended by the House Appropriations Committee 
to $400,000,000. 

The analysis of Farmers’ Union of the need for this activity is fully 
explained in a statement we have brought along. We request that 
this attachment be included in the record at this point in. our 
testimony. 

Senator Russe.ii. That will be placed in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


CONSERVATION AND UsE or AGRICULTURAL LAND RESOURCES 


We recommend that the advance authorization for 1953 for ‘Conservation 
and use of agricultural land resources’’ be raised from the $2564 milNon included 
in the budget request before you to a figure of $400 million; and that Congress 
appropriate the full amounts requested by the Budget Bureau for the Soil 
Conservation Service and for this year’s ACP program. 
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Farmers’ Union is convinced that the agricultural soil and water conservation 
rograms of the Department of Agriculture as now being operated, are contribut- 
ing enormously in helping farmers to meet current and future agricultural produc- 
tion requirements in the United States while helping to maintain our soil and 
water resources more nearly intact than they would otherwise be. 

Farmers this year are being asked to produce more than they have ever 
produced before. The 1952 production goals call for about 50 percent more 
total farm output than before World War II. There is every indication that 
future requirements from agriculture will greatly exceed the 1952 goal level. 

Our population is growing at the most rapid rate in this century, which means 
that the demand on agriculture will grow progressively over the years. At the 
current rate of population increase the demand on agriculture by 1975 will be 
20 to 25 percent greater than current production. We will have to fill a fifth 
plate for each four we are filling now. 

The Farmers’ Union believes that our Nation should not only maintain but 
improve dietary levels in this country. Nutritional standards for a large segment 
of our population are still too low for good health. Attainment of desirable 
nutritional standards would require greatly increased production of fruits, 
vegetables, milk, eggs, and meat. 

We believe that as our economy expands per capita food consumption will con- 
tinue to increase. Since 1940 United States population has increased 15 percent. 
Per capita food consumption has increased 13 percent. The future impact on 
agriculture of the demand for dietary improvement from an expanding national 
economy, could be as great as the impact from expected population increases.  ¢ 

To meet the increasing demand for agricultural production constitutes one of 
the most pressing problems for the years ahead. It is more than a farm problem. 
It is a national problem that concerns every citizen. The heart of the problem 
centers around the management of our soil and water resources. 

Farmers are already maintaining in production just about every acre of land now 
available to economic crop production. The situation means that American agri- 
culture cannot look primarily to new land to satisfy the Nation’s growing needs 
for agricultural commodities. It means that farmers must concentrate largely on 
making existing acreages produce more abundantly. 

The problem is to increase production immediately, and—while doing it—to 
build renewed productive capacity in the land so as to be able to meet future 
demands. 

Improved practices that are already proven are available to help materially in 
increasing crop yields while protecting and rebuilding our basic soil resources. To 
get such practices into use on most of our farms will require vigorous activity on 
the part of all Federal and State agencies involved in helping farmers through 
education, technical assistance and financial assistance. We believe that Govern- 
ment activities devoted to this end are as essential to mobilization and the general 
national welfare as activities dealing strictly with military mobilization. 

This is not the concern of the farm family alone, but of the entire Nation. 
Farmers are custodians of the soil—sure—but they cannot be expected to devote 
their efforts exclusively to long-term national goals. Farm families must have 
technical and financial assistance to get improved crop, soil, and water manage- 
ment systems applied to their land. Land use must be planned in aceordance 
with soil capabilities. Land use and treatment must be related specifically to the 
pattern of land, water and human resources of individual farms and ranches, of 
small watersheds, and great river valley basins. 

The Farmers Union believes the programs for technical and financial assistance 
need stronger and more vigorous support. In our opinion the funds now being 
applied to this activity are insufficient to get the job dore soon enough. 

Financial assistance equivalent to the social or publi¢ interest in maintaining 
our soil and water resources should be provided to farmers. 

We are convinced that the Department of Agriculture’s resources conservation 
program is well geared to improving the management of our soil and water 
resources. There has evolved a new meaning for soil conservation based on the 
understanding that farmers can make soil produce more when they conserve it. 
It involves applying all the necessary practices on a farm to increase production 
and build up soil productivity, both at the same time. 

During the past year the Department’s programs have been revitalized toward 
that end. They have been given vigorous leadership. Program inteeration was 
initiated, and is now being put into effect so that the various programs can be made 
to bear simultaneously on our basic land resource problems. 
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This program is not a subsidy to farmers. It is one of the effective. means 
by which the public, through its government, makes it possible for the farmers of 
today to correct the mistakes of yesterday and to provide national security for 
tomorrow. It is a partnership whereby the farmer and his government, operatin 
through the farmer’s elected representative—the farmer committeeman—buil 
back into the land the strength which has been mined from it and to increase 


productivity. Through this program the general public assumes its responsibility 
to protect its own future. 


The appropriation for conservation and use of agricultural land resources covers 
only a part of the total cost to the farm family of carrying on a conservation 
system of farming. On the average the farmer himself bears at least one-half the 


cost. 

Mr. Parron. Like the House committee, Farmers’ Union has been 
favorably impressed with experimental conservation program recently 
inaugurated by the Production and Marketing Administration to 
assure that these ACP funds will be used to the best advantage to 
assist those farmers who most need the assistance to adopt the most 
needed conservation practices. We have, also, been impressed by the 
success achieved over the past year by the Department of Agriculture, 
under the leadership of Secretary ‘Brannan, and Under Secretary 
McCormick and their assistants, in the program in consolidation of 
field offices to coordinate the soil, forest, and water conservation work 
of the Department, and its closer integration with flood control, 
watershed, and river valley basin development work. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 





PROGRAMS 


Farmers Union urges the appropriation of $20,000,000 for agri- 
cultural production program for the reasons outlined in this separate 


statement which we request be inserted in the record of these hearings 
at this point in our testimony. 


Senator Russe.u. That will also be included in the record. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION PROGRAMS 


Farmers Union members have increasingly come to feel that we never have 
really geared our agricultural production-adjustment programs, our agricultural 
soil-conservation programs, and the other programs dealing with farm families 
together as well as we should. 

I am happy to be able to say that considerable progress has been acl on this 
in the past few years. 

The Department is now making a Nation-wide effort to bring the agencies 
together into one building in each county. We are, also, encouraged by the steps 
taken in the Department to bring about a closer integration of agricultural con- 
servation program with that of the Soil Conservation Service, the Farmers Home 
Administration, and the Forest Service. Another encouraging development, 
with which I know you are already familiar, is the new approach being made in 
the agricultural conservation program itself to improve the application of that 
program in the counties. 

“armers Union favors, in the words of the program adopted in national con- 
vention “the establishment of a strengthened and revised system of farmer 
committees which would have as a principal aim the fullest possible use and ex- 

ansion of the production agreements so successfully used in recent years. * * * 

‘he (administrative) functions of the local (farmer) committees should be 
broadened. * * * We remain convinced that a permanent sound national 
farm program must ultimately be built upon the use of the individual farm plan 
as the most satisfactory means of adjustment. In light of that conviction we 
urge that improvements in the farmer committee system be made with a view 
to the establishment of such a program.’ 
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Farmers Union has pro d that this “production agreements unified farm 
plan’ be used as the basis for the farm family’s contacts with all of the programs 
of the Department. This plan would be developed by the farm family in consul- 
tation with the democratically elected community farmer committeeman (PMA 
community committeeman). The family and the committeeman could call in 
for advice whatever technical and program specialists as might be available, 
convenient, and satisfactory to the family. 

Such a plan when developed would be the basis for interpreting State and Na- 
tional production goals into practical consideration on the individual] farm; this 
unified farm plan would be the basis for credit transactions, for conservation 
operations in cooperation with both ACP and Soil Conservation Service; and the 
acreage allotment and marketing-quota programs could be adapted to this. 

The improvements already under way in the Department set the foundations 
for the further improvements we are suggesting. However, the appropriation 
requested for this item “agricultural production programs’’ does not include suffi- 
cient funds to enable the community PMA committeeman to perform the work 
that would be required to bring about this effective type of operation. Farmers 
Union feels that the work of these democratically elected county and community 
farmer committeemen is very important not only in doing the minimum of work 
required to carry out the important programs now assigned to them, but also in 
making an even greater contribution to increased agricultural production and 
improved administrative efficiency, if they are assigned the additional duty of 
helping the family bring all of the programs together in a unified farm pign for 
the farm. 

To enable these committeemen to assume these additional duties, and no new 
legislation would be required for the purpose, we urge that you recommend an 
appropriation of $20,000,000 instead of the requested $15,000,000 for this item, 
“Agricultural production programs.” 

It cannot be expected that we will get adequate amounts of the desired crops 
by just announcing what is needed. Careful planning will be necessary not only 
in determining the amounts and kinds of crops needed but considerable personal 
contact with farmers will be necessary to see that -each farmer knows what to 
produce in order to meet our requirements. 

The response of farmers in planting and producing what is needed can be pretty 
well assured, if they are told what is needed and are given assistance in making 
the best use of their land and in acquiring machinery, fertilizer, pesticides, and 
other facilities needed to produce and harvest the crops. l 

Plans, however good at the National, State, or county level, will be to no avail 
if they are not translated into action by the farmer. In order to do this it wil 
be necessary for the county and community committeemen to work with indi- 
vidual farm families in planning the necessary land-use adjustments and farm 
operations to assure maximum use out of each acre of land. 

It cannot be expected that these committeemen should contribute all of this 
time without compensation. All are operating farmers and each day away from 
their farms means loss of income. 

The Government is spending hundreds of millions of dollars in industry to 
assure adequate production of industrial goods. Certificates for accelerated tax 
amortization covering more than $11 billion have been issued to encourage ex- 
pansion of industrial plant capacity. And a total of nearly $2 billion has been 
disbursed by the United States Government to finance industrial expansion 
through grants for resource exploration, the purchase and resale program, and 
direct commitments t> buy output at fixed prices before production begins. 
By comparison, thé amount proposed for expenditure to assure adequate produc- 
tion of vital foods, feed, and fiber supplies is small indeed. We approve the 
expansion of industrial plant capacity but we, also, want to state as forcefully as 
we can the national need to encourage agricultural production. 


Mr. Patron. These are our justifications for our position, and I 
thought it would save time now to do it this way. 

Senator Russetyt. We have looked them over and they will be 
printed in the record. 

Mr: Patron. Thank you, sir. 
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FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE 





We recommend that your committee approve an appropriation of 
$9,700,000 for the administrative expenses of the Tedeasd Crop 
Insurance Corporation. We have consulted with the officials of this 
agency and have determined that an appropriation of this magnitude 
will allow expansion of crop insurance into the 290 new counties con- 
templated by the authorizing legislation, rather than the expansion 
into 60 new counties as contemplated by the appropriation recom- 
mended by the House committee. We request your permission to 
include in the record at this point in our testimony a statement that 
reflects the Farmers Union thinking on crop insurance. 

Senator Russeiyu. That will be done. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


CROP INSURANCE 


Coming now to the appropriation item called ‘Operating and administrative 
expenses, Federal Crop Insurance Corporation,” we should like to say that 
Farmers Union looks or this as a very important item, in terms not only of the 
specific interest of our members but from the national interest in maintaining the 
production ability and encouragement of American agriculture. 

As you know the crop-insurance program is now operated on an experimental 
basis, to be available this crop year in only 877 of the more than 3,000 rural counties 
in the Nation. Farmers Union feels that Federal crop insurance should oe avail- 
able to every farmer in every county in the country. However, we agree with the 
policy of Congress to develop this program on a sound basis and are not at this 
time objecting to the expansion-limitations set up in the basic crop-insurance 
legislation. 

But we do feel that appropriations should be made available to expand the 
program into additional counties at the full rate authorized by the basic law. 
As you know the crop-insurance law, as amended in 1950, authorizes an annual 
expansion into new counties at a rate equal to 50 percent of the base figure of 580 
counties, or an annual addition to the rumber of counties in which crop insurance 
should be made available by 290 new counties. ‘ 

The budget estimate now before you provides funds for an expansion into only 
60 new counties. We have been able to discover nothing of a special or magic 
nature about the figure of 60; somebody just seems to have picked it out of the air. 
We suggest that the policy already adopted by the Congress be followed in this 
matter and that you revise this 1953 budget figure to allow expansion of crop 
insurance into 290 new counties. 

According to our figuring this should require an appropriation of approximately 
$10,300,000, instead of the $9,100,000 approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 
Using 1952 as a basis; crop insurance is to be available in 877 counties, and the 
expected expenditure is $7,710,000, or about $8,700 average per county. Cost of 
the program in 1,167 counties would be approximately $10,300,000, the figure that 
we recommend be substituted for the $9,100,000 recommended by Budget Bureau. 
This $1,200,000 increase in appropriation would, if we aralvze the figures correctly, 
result in ap increased insurance coverage of about $110 million. 





















SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 





Mr. Parron. Mr. Chairman, we recommend that the appropria- 
tion for the school-lunch program be increased from $83,367,491 to 
$105,000,000. 

Our justification for the requested increase is outlined in this 
statement which we request be inserted in the hearings record at this 
point in our testimony. 

Senator Russeiu. That will be inserted. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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NaTIONAL ScHoot-LuNcH PROGRAM 


Participation in school-lunch programs receiving Federal assistance has steadily 
increased during the 6 years the program has operated under the National School 
Lunch Act of 1946. This steady year-to-year inerease in participation has occurred 
even though the Federal appropriation has remained relatively constant. 

The extension of the benefits of the national school-lunch program to more 
children, therefore, has been accomplished by spreading Federal funds among a 
larger number of schools, i. e., by steadily reducing each year the amount of 
Federal assistance provided per participating child. During the same period, the 
costs of providing a balanced meal have increased considerably. 

While State educational agencies (which have responsibility for admitting 
schools into the program) have been aware of the problems created by reducing 
rates of Federal assistance in the face of increased operating costs, no real alterna- 
tive was available in view of the increased demands for the program. The number 
of children enrolled in elementary and secondary schools is now considerably 
larger than in 1946-47. In addition, the school-construction program in recent 
years has increased the number of schools with facilities for serving lunch. States 
have found it necessary to meet these new needs for assistance, despite the shortage 
of Federal funds. 

No one argues much any more about the desirability of school children having 
hot lunches with whole fluid milk in the middle of the day. We assert flatly that 
the health and future stamina of today’s school children is a vital factor in national 
strength and well-being tomorrow. The Nation has been shaken by the high rate 
of rejections in Selective Service that are based upon physical deficiencies deriving 
from poor nutrition. 

Of course, if every school child had warm nutritious lunches, with milk, this 
would not by itself cause the rejection rate to drop to zero but such a program would 
make a real contribution in this direction. Even more important is the contribu- 
tion to long-term health and physical stamina of all our people not only those 
that may be called upon by Selective Service. 

The national school-lunch program is still not available to all of the schools that 
need and want it. There are approximately 190,000 schools in the United States, 
nearly all of which would like to participate in the school-lunch program if it 
could be made available to them on an adequate basis. However, only about 
57,000 are now in the national school-lunch program. 

It should be pointed out that much of the cost and work on school lunches is 
contributed by local school districts and the State educational departments. In 
fact, a major consideration is the stimulating effects of this Federal effort on local 
community self-help projects. 

That Congress agrees with this principle was demonstrated by the original 
enactment and subsequent appropriation bills. However, it looks like we are 
getting bogged down on the expansion factor. 

If the school-lunch program is good public policy for the schools that already 
have it, it would be equally as good public policy to expand the program to the 
schools that as yet have been unable to obtain it. We recommend an expansion 
next year of 20 percent which would require an increase of about $16 million. 

Not only does the budget request fail to make provision for any expansion in the 
school-lunch program, the net effect of the request is to reduce the scope of the 
program. The cost of meals, equipment, and labor in connection with school 
unches has risen in per unit prices by about 7 percent. This means that to keep 
& program of the same size as in 1951 we’d need to have an increase in appropria- 
tion of about 7 percent or $6 million. 

What this means is, if we agree that the school-lunch program in 1953 should be 
be modestly expanded to be about 20-percent larger than in 1951, we will need an 
appropriation not of $83 million but of $105 million. We urge your committee to 
revise this item to call for an appropriation of $105 million. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION AND TELEPHONE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Parron. Farmers Union applauds the action of the House 
Appropriations Committee in increasing the loan authorization for 
the rural telephone program. We urge your committee to approve 
this increase and a loan authorization for rural electrification of at 
least the budget-estimate figure. We urge that administrative funds 
for REA be appropriated in the amount of $8,500,000. 
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FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


We come now, Mr. Chairman, to the appropriation item for which, 
we feel, both the budget estimate and the House committee recom- 
mendations are most woefully inadequate, Farmers Home Admin- 
istration. 

We recommend and strongly urge that the contemplated appro- 

riations and loan authorizations for Farmers Home Administration 
e increased to the following figures: 


Technical advisory assistance (salaries)_..............-.---.---- $54, 350, 000 
Farm ownership and development loans 
Production loans 


We believe that funds of this magnitude can be effectively and 
efficiently utilized in the year ahead to improve the production and 
income-producing ability of eligible farm families, whose labor and 
land resources are currently underutilized on economically inadequate 
farm units. 

I a like to submit an attachment to our statement, for the 
record. 

Senator Russeiu. That may be included in the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Chairman, it is with respect to the appropriation items under this heading 
thet we find our greatest disagreement with the figures submitted to you by the 
Bud :et Bureau. We have studied the need for these services very carefully 
over many years and are fully convinced that the sums requested by the Budget 
Bureau are woefully inadequate. In fact, they are so woefully inadequate that 
they represent extremely false economy and a serious neglect of the national 
interest. 

Keeping these important appropriations down to the level contemplated by 
the budget request denies our national economy of a potential productive effort 
equivalent to at least to 2.3 million man-years of work each year at a time when 
productive manp wer is a critical factor in our national effort. 

As you know, a subcommittee of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report 
bas had its staff working on this problem of low-income underemployed farm 
families for the past several years. We have just had the privilege of reading 
an article written by the distinguished Senator from Alabama, Senator Spark- 
man, who has been chairman of that subcommittee. Writing in the January 
issue of the Farm Policy Forum, published by Iowa State College, Senator 
Sparkman makes some very significant and challenging statements that have a 
direct bearing on these appropriation items for Farmers Home Administration. 
This is the gist of the article. 

By making sure that farmers have the farm machinery, pesticides, and fertilizers 
they need and helping them to apply all of the known efficiencies in the way of 
improved varieties and more efficient breeds, putting into operation the most 
effective tillage and feeding methods, we can as a Nation increase our total farm 
production by about 15 percent, or at the most 20 percent, in the next 5 years. 

However, if we would take the steps required to more efficiently employ the 
manpower resources available from the 24% million low-income farm families of 
the Nation we could increase farm production by as much as 80 percent in the 
southern Appalachians and the Ozarks. If all of the able-bodied people in the 
low-income farm families of the country were enabled to work efficiently, we 
could increase total farm production by 40 percent. 

Gentlemen, those figures are a real challenge. This vital resouree is right out 
there on the small farms of America, ready to be encouraged to work more effec- 
tively, and more produetively. This is a situation that deserves, for both humani- 
tarian and national-security reasons, prompt and vigorous effort. 

May we invite your attention to the several publications on this subject by 
the low income subcommittee of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report. 
Another complete analysis of the problem and possibilities is available in the 
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testimony of Secretary of Agriculture Brannan and other witnesses before that 
subcommittee in December 1949. We should also like to invite your attention 
to a bulletin just recently published by the agricultural committee of the National 
Planning Association. This publication is called Under-employment in American 
Agriculture. 

These several publications taken together with the article by Senator Sparkman 
that I have mentioned earlier, form a complete justification, it seems to us, for a 
vast expansion of loan authorization and funds for technieal advisory assistance 
of Farmers Home Administration. 

Mr. Baker has just returned from attending a State-wide meeting of Farmers 
Union members in Arkansas. So many references were made at the meeting to 
the scarcity of farm improvement, enlargement, and development credit that 
Mr. Baker stayed over for a while to go into the matter with considerable care. 

Here’s the situation in the upland sections of Arkansas; and we understand 
that a similar situation exists in the upland and coastal plains areas of other 
Southern States. We know from observation that situations of this kind also 
characterize many areas of the Great Plains, Western, and Lake States, and the 
southern counties of the Corn Belt States. 

The upland sections of Arkansas were at one time largely characterized by 
so-called subsistence-type general farms, families trying to eke out a living by 
row-crop agriculture, supplemented with a little livestock in an area mostly 
economically submarginal for those land uses. 

The family farmers in these areas are now rapidly trying to change the basic 
pattern of their set-up from row crops and a little livestock and poultry to dairy 
farming, beef, and broiler production. To make this shift requires, in many, 
cases, acquisition of additional acres for pastures, and in every case the expendi- 
cure of an approximate average of about $20 per acre to apply the limestone, 
phosphate, seed, and other applications needed to adopt the year-around seasonal 
pasture program recommended by the agricultural experiment station in Arkansas. 

This pasture program includes a permanent winter pasture, a permanent 
summer pasture, and temporary summer and winter pastures for brief periods to 
supplement the permanent pastures. When this improved pasture program gets 
fully established the farm family can operate a year-around grade A, B, or C 
milk production operation or beef cattle enterprise without having to buy any 
feed grains at all. 

Now the tragic thing is this. Our Nation needs more milk and milk products 
and more beef, and is facing a growing shortage of feed grains. Yet land is lying 
idle in the upland sections of Arkansas, and elsewhere, which could be used to 
advantage by farm families already living there to greatly increase their produc- 
tion of these commodities. 

What’s happening is this. As a part of the so-called GI bill, enacted after the 
last war, a very fine veterans’ on-farm training program has been carried out. 
These veterans have been enabled to learn improved farm management methods 
and make a start in farming on their own through this program. Now, however, 
the veterans’ training program is running out. Most of the veteran trainees have 
not gotten on their feet in the new reorganized farming enterprise, because_suffi- 
cient credit has not been available to undertake the enlargement and develop- 
ment of the upland farms to meet modern conditions. The result is many of these 
veterans are leaving the farms and are looking for and getting jobs in defense 
industries wherever they can find them. 

We have no objections whatever to these fine young men leaving the farm for 
industrial jobs if that is what they want to do of their own free choice. But we do 
not think we should stand idly by and by our own inaction force them to leave 
because we do not take the steps necessary to make it possible for tuem to stay on the 
farm and make a magnificent contribution to increased milk and beef production. 

The farms these boys are leaving are not uneconomic parcels of land or squatter 
al these boys are leaving regular family farms that in many many cases could 

e capable without enlargement of becoming a modern adequate economic family 
farm unit. It wouldn’t be quite so bad from a national standpoint, I suppose, if 
the farms these boys leave were being incorporated into adjoining farms and put 
into milk or beef or poultry production. But even this isn’t happening. The 
adjoining farmer doesn’t have the capital resources or available credit to take over 
the abandoned farm, improve the potential pasture, buy the foundation herds, and 
put the land to work. , 

The result is these abandoned farms are just lying idle, growing up to sage- 
brush, weeds, and persimmon sprouts. 
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To make the desirable shift in the farming pattern of the upland sections of 
Arkansas alone would take a vast amount of credit, and a lot of additional tech- 
nical advisory assistance in the new farm-planning and management techniques. 
To establish a medium-sized family farm on this basis, even if a family already 
owned the necessary land, would require about $4,000 for land improvement 
and pasture making and an equal amount to buy the breeding animals and 
equipment to make a start to grow into a satisfactory dairy or beef farm. 

In one way or another this is the kind of situation that faces us in many areas 
of the country, not counting the approximately 50,000 young couples each year 
that get married and are ready to go farming on their own. 

I do not suggest that an expanded Farmers Home Administration program is a 
eomplete solution to this situation. But I do know from studying the record of 
that agency and observing its work all over the country, that a part of the answer 
could be provided by the unique service rendered by that agency, if sufficient 
funds were appropriated to make more than a mere token effort. 

Here is what the report of the staff of the Sparkman subcommittee says: 

“To raise the productivity of the Nation’s low-income farm families, closely 
integrated programs of education or technical assistance and programs of financial 
assistance are required. One without the other of these types of assistance is 
unlikely to sueceed. Since about 1935 the Federal Government has had an 
integrated educational and credit program in operation on a small scale. This 
program was initiated to help farmers unable to finance themselves or unable to 
obtain adequate financial assistance on reasonable terms from other credit 
sources. It is now administercd by the Farmers Home Administration.” 

The single-package combination of short- and long-term loans coupled with 
technical farm and home management advisory service available through Farmers 
Home Administration has been tested and proven by many years of operation. 

If there ever were a time when we’ve got the proven. tools for solving a fully 
recognized national problem in a way that will benefit not only the low-income 
people who participate but which will at the same time be making a direct con- 
tribution to the mobilization effort, this is the time. 

The magnitude of the problem and the opportunity for service very greatly 
exceeds the immediate practical possibility of Farmers Home Administration to 
expand in 1 year to do all that it should. The limiting factor is not the need for 
these services but rather the size of the increase that we think the agency could 
use efficiently and soundly. 

Our discussions with various field emplovees of the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration, and our observations of various administrative organizations over the 
years, lead us to believe that Farmers Home Administration could, without any 
lost efficiency at all, double its county personnel. With an increase in county 
personnel of this magnitude, I have reason to believe that the size of the loan 
program could be increased by as much as six times its present size. This in- 
creased scope of the farm enlargement, improvement, ownership development 
loan program would even then increase from 2 to only 12 percent, the proportion 
of its applications that this important agency could service. I am referring to the 
tabulation in the right-hand column on page 460 of the budget request book. 

Based on our feeling that the time is already long overdue when this Nation 
should begin to make a really significant start on this problem of low-income under- 
employed farm people, and believing this to be the most propitious time economi- 
cally for these adjustments to be worked out, we recommend the following increases 
in the several appropriation items under Farmers Home Administration: 


i Recommended by 
} Farmers Union 

| 1953 budget |__ 
request 


1953 total Increase 


Salaries (technical advisory assistance) ; | $29,350, 000 


$54, 350, 000 $25. 000, 000 
Farm ownership and development loans.............-.._- | 38,000,000 | 228, 000, 000 198, 000, 000 
Production and subsistence loans. ____.-.__._--- _..---| 110@, 000,000 | 220, 000, 000 110, 000, C00 


If these suggested increases look large to anyone, I would remind them that all 
this money is in the form of self-liquidating investments, all of funds and more will 
find their way back into the Treasury of the United States. The faffds you au- 
thorize for use by these programs will all be repaid or returned to the Treasury 
as follows: (a) Loans repaid directly; (b) interest of the loans will repay salaries; 
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(c) increased income-tax receipts each year will offset such items as cost of the 
money loaned, and losses on loans; (d) increased production from our basic re- 
sources, land and people, contributes directly to our basic national income by 
furnishing the commodities which are a foundation for doing business; (e) funds 
used for farm development immediately stop the loss of our soil resources. Income 
from these previously run-down or undeveloped resources immediately begins 
to build rural communities. 

And finally, it goes without saying, almost, that the need for water development 
in the West far exceeds the $6 million requested. Funds loaned for the purpose of 
this program in no way conflict with other programs or State laws. It is an ex- 
cellent example of aiding rural families to carry out planning and programs ini- 
tiated at the grass-roots level. 

Mr. Parron. In addition to the attachment, which we have just 
submitted for the record, at this point in our testimony, we should 
like to point out that funds appropriated to Farmers Home Admin- 
istration, like those used by REA, are not in the nature of unrecover- 
able Federal expenditures, but are investments in the future and the 
improvements of America, which will be repaid not only in a stronger 
and better national life, but will also be returned to the United States 
Treasury in even greater amounts than the loans advanced. 

If you find it impossible for some technical reason to include all of 
the recommended funds in the original appropriation bill, we hope 
you will be able to pass favorably upon a supplemental budget request 
at some later time during this session of Congress. 


OFFICE OF FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS 


Farmers Union urges the appropriation of upward of $1,000,000 to 
carry out the important work of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 


We have brought along a prepared statement that shows our 
analysis of the importance of this work. We submit it for inclusion 
in the record at this point in our testimony. 

Senator Russe.ty. That may be included in the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Orrice OF ForREIGN AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS 


For too long we have been thinking of OF AR’s budget merely in terms of market 
news reporting, reporting on the foreign market, and foreign competition for out 
agricultural products. That’s still important—particularly in view of the grow- 
ing regulations throughout the world that makes it impossible for our people to 
buy and sell abroad as they did in past years. , But that market news work is 
less than half the job. We have to start thinking of the needs of the total United 
States Government for foreign agricultural intelligence. That’s the job of 
OFAR and its a job that isn’t being done. This failure could have tragic 
consequence. 

Let me explain what I mean. 

We start with the sobering—and only partially understood—fact of our world 
leadership. Second, the crucial—and again only partially understood—cold war. 
We have recognized both facts by a $7% billion foreign-aid appropriation, $50 
billion appropriation for our own military, and a sizable amount for the Voice of 
America. 

Next we face the fact that the people whose minds constitute the battleground 
in the cold war are mostly farmers. Two-thirds of the world’s people are farmers. 
In the less well-developed countries, 80 to 90 percent of the people are farmers. 
Those are the people we must reach or the struggle for a peaceful and prosperous 
world is lost, 

Those farmers are the ones who must be reached by the Voice of America. 
They are the ones who must be reached by point 4. They are the ones whose 
morale will determine the fighting quality—the will to resistance—of those 
nations. They are the ones who must produce most of the food if we are to 
win the battle against hunger and the cold war. 
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Now, what do we know about these farm people, about their agriculture, about 
the food needs of their nations, about their food potential in case of war? 

As you know, our information comes in from our Foreign Service—from the 
agricultural attachés and other economic officers doing agricultural reporting. 

It all funnels into OFAR. How does OFAR use it? OFAR divides the job 
two ways—by commodities and by countries. 

The Commodity Branch has divisions working on cotton, tobacco, wheat, rice, 
and on down the line of the principal crops. They do the majority of the market 
news work. As you could expect, the commodity part of the work has not been 
neglected so badly as the farm family or countryside. United States exporters of 
agricultural products, our farm organizations, and the Members of Congress 
interested in various commodities have given their major support to this com- 
modities half of OFAR. 

This commodities work needs strengthening also, for it, too, is very much in- 
volved in the agricultural intelligence which I am discussing. But for emphasis, 
let me concentrate on the part of OFAR that is concerned with the problems of 
farm families in other countries. 

This Branch is supposed to cover the agriculture of each country of the world. 
There are divisions for major areas such as Western Europe, the Middle East, 
Asia, Latin America,and so on. 

These divisions should be fully staffed by specialists who know the agriculture 
= a various countries and who follow all major developments affecting farm 
ames. 

When India came to the United States last year and asked for food, all of us 
depended upon OFAR reports to find out how much food India had to have, and 
why. The same was the case in the Yugoslavian food request last year. 

The same was true when ECA was started and we had to help plan food pro- 
grams for the different countries. 

When pount 4 programs were initiated—here is where we went for guidance. 

T am told that during World War II the military asked the Secretary of Agri- 
culture whether Germany could be starved into submission. OFAR burned 
midnight oil and came up with the anser of ‘‘No,’’ the conclusions reached based 
on work done and staff developed before that time. Had that information and 
staff not been developed, the answer could not have been given. 

Now I have been saying that the regional branch of OFAR should have been 
doing these jobs. Actually the branch has never had the staff to begin to do 
all these jobs adequately. Such staff as it once had has been whittled away by 
increasing costs with a stable budget and transferred to other work. Today I 
am told, when I request needed information, there is practically no personnel 
doing this kind of work. 

The point we want to stress is this: If we are to begin to assume our world 
leadership, we must have a few well-trained people doing OFAR’s work for each 
of the major areas of the world. With this nucleus you can take on contract 
jobs for which this agency or that will pay. But we should understand that 
OFAR can take on those short-time jobs only if it already has the basic informa- 
tion which it has accumulated over the years and if it has competent permanent 
staff that can supervise the short-term employees taken on for the contract jobs. 

Here is a concrete illustration. 

Mr. Wolf Ladejinsky served for many years as head of OFAR’s Far Fast 
Division. He knows far eastern agriculture intimately, and not just from in- 
formation received from diplomatic posts abroad. He knows the agriculture of 
those countries and the problems of their farm people—how they farmed and 
how they lived. 

So when our military started the Japanese occupation, Ladejinsky was one of 
the first men they consulted. He recommended that a land reform program be 
initiated immediately. There were others who also saw the need. ‘The decision 
was made and Ladejinsky was chosen as one of the chief architects of the pro- 
gram. But he retained his home base in OFAR. Later when Mr. Patton 
recommended that the United States push land reform in other parts of Asia 
and elsewhere, Ladejinsky teamed up with Dr. Afif Tannous, who headed 
OFAR’s Middle East Division. 

Tannous was born in Lebanon, educated at an American school there, took a 
doector’s degree at the University of Wisconsin, and after getting his United 
States citizenship, went to work in OFAR. I know of no man in this country 
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more respected for his knowledge of Middle East problems—he’s respected both 
by our people and by the Middle Easterners. 

Tannous and Ledejinake played important roles in helping to convince the 
Department of State, ECA, and other agencies, that agricultural land reform 
should be a basic plank in United States foreign policy. 

Once the policy was made, the detailed follow-up work fell on OFAR. This 
was another job added without an extra appropriation. An interagency com- 
mittee was formed with OFAR providing the secretariat. Committees were 
formed to determine the land-reform needs of each region of the world. A big 
land-reform conference was planned at the University of Wisconsin, which brought 
leaders from various countries of the world to discuss the problem. ECA and 
State paid for that conference. But the planning in cooperation with the Wis- 
consin people was done primarily in OFAR and without any extra funds. Like- 
wise these men in OFAR had to work on preparing information on land reform 
that was used by our representatives in the United Nations, in ECOSOC, and 
in FAO. You will be interested to know that Congressman Hope and Mr. 
Patton worked together on this as delegates to the recent FAO meeting in Rome. 

But the fact that this job was thrown on an overburdened staff and not done 
as well as it could have been is not all of my story. 

Where are Ladejinsky and the Tannous today? Both have been lost to OFAR 
within the past year because of the necessity of reducing staff. Ladejinsky is 
United States agricultural attaché in Tokyo and Tannous is deputy director of 
a point 4 planning staff headquartered in Beirut. 

No one has been hired to fill their places because of the lack of funds. As 
we said earlier, the people remaining are working on specific programs for other 
agencies. ‘The job which these men launched of making their units part of the 
concept of total diplomacy is virtually at a standstill. 

What we are saying is this: The status of our foreign agricultural intelligence 
must be commensurate with the role of agriculture in foreign affairs. Yet we 
are spending 20 percent less now on OFAR than we were 5 years ago. 

I recommend that the committee take a fresh look at this appropriation and 
find out what it would actually take to do the job which is required to get the 
basic foreign agricultural intelligence work we need. It will not be expensive. 
[ expect that a good start could be made with a million dollars. But if we don’t 
face up to this problem, we will be guilty of gross negligence. 


Office of Information 

The USDA is one of the finest and most competent scientific research and educa- 
tionai institutions in the world. ‘lhe Department also administers a wide variety 
of service, regulatory and actions programs that vitally affect every man, woman 
and child in the Nation. It is vitally important to the preservation of democracy 
in this country as well as to the effectiveness and efficiency of the Department’s 
programs, that all American citizens be given full access to all of the information 
about all of the programs and all of the results of scientific research that the 
Department conducts. Asa means to this end we urge your approval of the funds 
requested to operate the Office of Information next year. 

I have recommended elsewhere and respectfully suggest to you the desirability 
of devoting an early issue of the Yearbook to Family Farming. 


COMPARATIVE BUDGET REQUESTS 


Mr. Parton. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, we 
urge favorable action by your committee on the 1953 budget estimate 
for the Department of Agriculture, with the changes recommended 
previously in this statement. For your convenience, for reference, 
we submit for the record this summary table, showing the Budget 
Bureau’s figures and the Farmers Union’s recommendations, for those 
items for which we have urged an increase over the Budget Bureau’s 
figures, 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
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Summary of recommendations 


Agricultural Marketing Act 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Conservation and use of agricultural land resources 


Agricultural production programs 

School lunch program. -. 

Federal Crop Insurance Corp 

Rural Electvification : 
Electrification loans. _- 
Telephone loans 
Administrative .- 

Farmers Home Adm inistration: 


Farm owneiship and development loans. ._.-- 


Production loans 
Technical advisory assiste ance. 


| 


Recommendation of 


| 
Budget 
Bureau 


| $5, 500, 000 | 
__| 5, 565, 000 
} 256, 500, 000 
15, 000, 000 
83, 367, 491 
9, 100, 000 


165, 000, 000 | 
25, 000, 000 | 
8, 425, 000 


44, 000, 000 | 
110, 000. 000 


National 


Farmers’ 
Union 


$7, 500, 000 
6, 000, 000 
400, 000, 000 
20, 000, 000 
105, 000, 000 
9, 700, 000 


215, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
8, 500, 000 


228, 000. 000 
220, 000, 000 


29, 350, 000 54, 350, 000 


Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations_-------2- 2222222222222. 2el 2. .-| 750,000 | 1, 000, 000 


Mr. Parron. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Russeiu. We are glad to have had you, Mr. Patton. 

Mr. Parron. Thank you, sir. And again I want to thank you for 
your excellent work. 


FOREST SERVICE 
CooPpERATIVE RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


STATEMENT OF J. M. JONES, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


ALLOCATION OF FUNDS 


Senator ELLENDER. The next witness is Mr. J. M. Jones, Executive 
Secretary of the National Wool Growers Association. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, my name is J. M. Jones. I again 
appreciate the opportunity to present the position of the National 
Wool Growers Association and the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association relative to the appropriation for the Cooperative Range 
Improvement funds of the Forest Service and Public Law 903— 
Eighty-first Congress, which provides authorization for the repay- 
ment to the counties of the unlawful diversion of funds by the Forest 
Service. 

I am not going to take your time and cause additional expense by 
giving the history and details of this problem, but should, by refer- 
ence, like to endorse the testimony on these subjects given to the 
House Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations for 1953 by the 
livestock industry printed in part 3 of the hearings, pages 1 through 
45 and endorse also the testimony of the Honorables Wesley A. 
D’Ewart, Walter K. Granger, William S. Hill, and Wayne N. Aspi- 
nall, all Members of the United States House of Representatives. 
This testimony is in part 3, pages 196 through 203 of the same 
hearings. 

The livestock industry was very much in hopes that aS a result of 
the detailed explanation given by the above Congressmen and live- 
stock representatives that the Appropriations Committee of the House 
of Representatives would react favorably to the testimony given. 
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. AUTHORIZATION ACT 


However, indications are that we must again appeal to your com- 
mittee for the reinstatement of the $700,000 cooperative range im- 
provement funds authorized under section 12, Public Law 478— 
Eighty-first Congress, which states in part: 

Of the moneys received from grazing fees by the Treasury from each national 
forest during each fiscal year there shall be available at the end thereof when 
appropriated by Congress an amount equivalent to 2 cents per animal-month for 
sheep and goats and 10 cents per animal-month for other kinds of livestock under 
pern.it on such national forest during the calendar year in which the fiscal year 
begins, which appropriated amount shall be available until expended on such 


national forest, under such regulations as the Secretary of Agriculture may 
prescribe * * * 


for all types of range improvements. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator ELLtenpEer. Mr. Jones, how much money should have been 
appropriated under section 12 of Public Law 478? 

Mr. Jones. The estimate is approximately $700,000. It does not 
vary too much, but it is at least $700,000. 

It is apparent from the committee print of the House Appropria- 
tions for Agriculture for fiscal year 1953, that no appropriation is made 
for this fiscal year. 

Under the “Cooperative Range Improvements” section of the House 
bill, the language is as follows: “The amount of $700,000 appropriated 
under this head in the De ~partment of Agriculture appropriation act 
for 1952 (Public Law 135, 82d Cong.) is hereby continued available 
but not subject to the provision relating to the use of such appropria- 
tion included in such act.” 

The accompanying report on the bill states in part: 

Funds appropriated for 1952 are continued available for 1953, and the proviso 
added last year requiring local contributions is eliminated. 

The added proviso last year in Public Law 135, Eighty-second 
Congress, from all practical purposes was a demand on the livestock 
permittee to match, on the basis of 1 to 3, the money he had 
paid for range improvements. As shown, this has been eliminated, 
but rothing has been appropriated for fiscal year 1953. 

Again we ask your committee, as they did last year, to give favorable 
consideration and include in the Senate bil! the $700,000 cooperative 
range-improvement funds, which amount has been paid by the 
livestock permittee for this purpose. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED FOR UNLAWFUL DIVERSION OF FUNDS 


It is also our position that Congress should appropriate the 
$1,351,149.37 due the counties as a result of the unlawful diversion 
of funds by the Forest Service. 

Thank you for this opportunity to be heard. 

Senator ELLENpER. Are there any questions? 

If not, the committee will stand in recess until tomorrow, at 10:30 
a.m. 

(Whereupon, at 3:35 p. m., Monday, April 7, — , & recess was 
taken, the subcommittee to reconvene at 10:30 a. m., Tuesday, April 
5, 1952.) 





